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THE TOWNS 
OF TINTIC 


Beth Kay Harris 


The Tintic mining area of Utah— 
although developed after the great 
California, Colorado, and Comstock 
areas—provides one of the richest 
and most colorful mining histories 
in America. 


The first struggles involved Indians, 
the U. S. Army, the opposition of 
the Mormon Church to the de- 
velopment, and the settling here of 
a polyglot group of people in the 
midst of Zion. Untold wealth came 
rapidly, in which the Mormon 
Church finally participated to its 
great benefit, and with this wealth 
strife over claims, battles in court 
and at the mines, labor unrest, 
problems of mills and smelters and 
transportation—as well as the prob- 
lems of such disparate peoples 
thrown together in one area. 


Beth Kay Harris provides a chron- 
ology of the events and develop- 
ments of the Tintic area, but her 
particular eye is, luckily, for the 
human interest story. Her method 


gives an interesting cross-section of _ 


the real life in Tintic. 


Backed by two maps and thirty- 
five photos, the narrative is con- 
cerned with the “bigwigs” (with 
a special chapter upon the almost 
unbelievable Mormon, “uncle” Jesse 
Knight) but also the kids and 
women, teachers and cowboys 
and early settlers. The story 
covers fights and humor, pathos and 
laughter, the Little Billies and 
LeDucs and Gillins and Tony West 
and Matteo Messa. It also covers 
the giant mines and giant families 
of this great era. There is even a 
chapter upon mules. 
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Foreword 


There is scarcely a mining camp of the Old West whose story 
has not been told, but all too often the stories consist of dry sta- 
tistics, interesting mostly to technicians and men of money. One 
of the major camps whose story has never before been told is 
Tintic, and destiny seems to have waited for the right person to 
come along who could tell it properly with love, compassion, and 
human understanding. 

In lifetime and in wealth, Tintic took no back seat from the 
best. Dollar for dollar she matched even the fabulous Comstock. 
She surpassed most of the others, yet her name has been relatively 
unknown in the annals of the West; principally because it was in 
Utah where for many years mining was anathema . . . yet in the 
end it was a Mormon, “Uncle” Jesse Knight, who was to emerge 
as its greatest hero. In no other camp was religion a factor in de- 
velopment as it was in Tintic. Mormon and Irish-Catholic eyed 
each other's faith with scorn and suspicion. 

Beth Kay Harris, whose heritage is Irish-Catholic on one side 
and Mormon on the other, grew to womanhood in Eureka, queen 
of all the towns of Tintic. A sensitive girl, she roamed the old 
mine dumps, read everything she could find about her beloved 
home, and listened with absorbed attention to the tales of the old 
timers. 

What she has written emerges as an authentic history of the 
old camp, but, far more than that, as a record of a way of life 
that has largely been buried under a mountain of cold statistics. 
Here are the people, the great and the small, and even the lowly 
mules. Here are stories of great achievements and colossal de- 
feats. It is a tale of tragedy and comedy, told with such sympathy 
and understanding that one loses the feeling of reading history, 
but is actually living with people whose oe are gone, but who 
were titans in their own time. 


One shares their struggles, their hardships, their victories, their 
sports and pleasures. One finishes reading this book knowing 
what the life of a Western mining camp was really like. Its appeal 
is universal. 

Only Eureka, of all the towns of Tintic, is not a ghost, and com- 
pared to her former glory, even Eureka might be termed such, but 
as the author points out, millions of dollars worth of ore still lies 
beneath Tintic’s denuded hills. 

It has been my good fortune to ride through Tintic with Mrs. 
Harris, and the shine in her green eyes as she talked about her 
beloved Tintic told me that here was the one person who could 
tell the story of this great camp as it should be told. Fortunately, 
her skill is equal to her ambition. 

| FRANK C. ROBERTSON 
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Introduction 


- Guarding the fringe of what was once called the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, overlooking the inland sea of Salt Lake, are three 
great north and south mountain ranges called Wasatch, Oquirrh, 
and Tintic. Running diagonally across, or rather under them, was 
one of the rich mineral belts of the North American Continent. In 
the dying years of the last century, such camps as Park City, 
Ophir, Bingham, and Tintic were names to conjure with in the 
money and mining marts of the world. Tintic, in Juab County, at 
the south end of the belt, was one of the wealthiest of these de- 
posits. This county of Utah originally extended in one narrow belt 
from Tintic Valley, through Nevada and California to the shore 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Discovered only a few years later than the Comstock of Nevada, 
and still producing while the veins of the Comstock have for 
eighty years lain dormant and empty, the towns of Tintic were 
as lusty, as colorful, and as full of legend and folklore as these 
other camps whose history has previously been written. 

Tintic was, in a diminutive way, a metropolis—it had a com- 
pletely cosmopolitan atmosphere. All nationalities found their 
way into the potpourri mixture of her camps, and color and char- 
acters abounded in these towns where they played, worked, and 
drank together. A heterogeneous melting pot fathered by the 
original Tipperary Irish, the area stood out with a flavor pungent 
and unique. 

This district was never accepted as were the camps of Butte, 
Montana, the meteoric and short-lived camps of Colorado, the 
rich lodes of the Sierras of California, as being a part of their own 
country. Tintic was, for many years, an unwanted stepchild re- 
garded with all the affection an illegitimate might command. 

Here was a roistering, rich, foreign-born child dropped down in 
the center and heart of Mormonism. Irish-Catholic in faith, inde- 
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pendently fierce in attitude, the district made its way to fortune 
in spite of the actively hostile mandates thundered against mining 
by the powers that were in the territory, and then the state, of 
Utah. 

This is the story of that great unwanted camp, born in Dragon 
Hollow and sprouting along the creek that ran below Eureka 
Peak. 

Utah stands out among all the states, a commonwealth novel 
and different. Strike and revenge torn, yet adamant in its stern 
decrees, her early ecclesiastical regime held the lusty camps in 
saintly disfavor and rigid ostracism. But the rest of a poverty- 
stricken, barter-and-trade America welcomed with open arms the 
gold and silver bullion that poured into its hard-cash-empty East- 
ern coffers from the treasure lodes of the West and gave to the 
country a first place amoung nations. 

These camps were a paradox, continually confounding and 
bewildering outsiders who could not understand their deep loy- 
alties and quick hates. Tintic would, in times of need, outpur- 
chase the combined county, and turn over thousands of dollars 
in one day to charity . . . there were other times when the fiery 
cross of the Ku Klux Klan burned in an angry red upon a black 
mountain. 

It was a place where men, dirty, sweating, drop-in-their-tracks 
tired, worked in relays to clear away the debris of a cave-in.. . 
then, in mob hysteria and under stress of religious prejudice, 
dragged a man to a lynching. 

Town of the boardwalk and saloon, Irish whiskey, Chinese 
noodle houses, Nigger Nicks, the Cosmopolitan, the Bucket of 
Blood, the Oxford, the Silver Dollar, Tony’s . . . of fights with im- 
ported gunmen from Nevada over the rich “Hill” . . . of knife duels 
to the death at the “end of track” camps, and hideout of the notor- 
ious Mormon gunmen, Porter Rockwell and Bill Hickman, as well 
as the retreat for former members of the Butch Cassidy gang. 

It was a place where a wandering, or even “self-ordained,” min- 
ister would courteously be offered the use of a saloon if other 
facilities were lacking, and be quietly and attentively listened to 
while silver dollars were placed in a hat for him afterward. 
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Yet these camps were no sucker bait, and anyone who attempt- 
ed to cheat them lived to regret it. It was a place where the ad- 
monition “Thou Shalt Not Steal” was drummed in with hard fists 
and hobnailed boots, and the lessons thus administered were not 
quickly forgotten . . . where economy-minded vigilantes shot a 
man on the edge of his coffin and dropped all into the waiting 
hole in the ground. 

Tintic endowed public libraries and galleries, and paid for 
sleek busines sections in big cities, while her own streets went 
unpaved. 

Because of the mountainous terrain, the district was divided 
into six settlements: Dividend, Mammoth, Silver City, Diamond, 
Eureka, and Robinson. Ironton (or Junction), six miles to the 
northwest, was the railroad and shipping center. Eureka was the 
largest camp of the district, employing, at the height of her pro- 
duction, more than five thousand men in her underground work- 
ings. Estimates of Tintic production, though difficult to obtain, 
range from five hundred million to five and a half hundred million 
dollars worth of ores mined from this area of the Oquirrh Moun- 
tain Range. Old timers claim more, as the district has been a 
steady producer of minerals from its discovery in 1869 to the late 
1950's. During periods of peak production, about the turn of the 
century and later, there were sixty-two producing mines in the 
area. Tintic mines are still producing, if sporadically. 

A virgin valley of unparalleled beauty, the Tintic rangeland was 
known to the southwest of Texas for the waist-high blue-green 
grass that in the cool winds turned into changing color as it waved 
from side to side and fattened the vast herds. The district lay like 
a green oasis on the edge of the barren American Desert, near the 
Ibapah, “The Deep-Down-Waters,” of the Goshute Indian Tribe. 

The early camps lay between unoccupied sections of no-man’s 
lands, and in small private nations where the Finns, the Germans, 
the Irish, the Bohemians, the Cornish and Welsh boarded 
apart, lived apart, had their individual saloons, and worked in 
separate mines—many mines of Tintic hired only one nationality. 

The camps were sporting towns, always good for a bet on any- 
thing, down to the cock fights in the pits. Wagon loads of bottles 
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could be gathered back of main street after St. Patrick’s Day, the 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Chinese New Year, or anybody’s birth- 
day, while on Holy Days churches were crowded. 

These towns can be reached over a well-paved road today, sev- 
enty-five miles south of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Tintic’s godfather was General Patrick Connor, so-called father 
of Utah mining, who kept his cannon trained on the mansion of 
Brigham Young for several years. There was never a man in 
Utah more hated by the Mormons than salty Pat Connor; as for 
the general, he would as soon have had Mormons for breakfast. 
Such was the background of the times. 

Most of Tintic’s early people, were, like the general, Irish-Cath- 
olic. Yet, in the end, it was the Mormons who were to skim off 
its golden cream. 

The district had its full quota of badmen and leeches, its blood 
baths, its philosophers, and its philanthropists. It had its killings, 
its mob violence, its hangings. It had its millionaire tycoons who 
hired gunmen to protect their local interests while they tried to 
strangle each other in the marts of trade. 

The district took its name from that of a Goshute Indian chief 
who claimed all the territory from the west end of Utah Lake to 
the Great American Desert. Chief Tintic hated the whites and 
fought them throughout his life with an implacable hatred. He 
stood with a billion dollars underneath his moccasins which 
brought him nothing but trouble, and today his mouldering bones 
lie in an unknown and unmarked canyon grave beneath a pile of 
rocks. 

During his lifetime, his chant was “Amerikats kill Indian— 
Indian kill Amerikats.” 

And kill them he did, the hunters, the prospectors, the freight- 
ers, the riders of the Pony Express, the Overland stage drivers and 
their passengers, and even the Mormons, whose leader boasted 
that he “held the Indians by the wrist.” 

In his early manhood, Tintic’s favorite camping ground was on 
the sheltered flat and canyon where later arose Eureka, the cen- 
tral and largest town of the district. It was a good land where 
deer abounded. The pine-covered mountain slopes provided pine 
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nuts in abundance for the squaws to gather in the fall harvest. 
The rumbling of the first freight wagons down the canyons to the 
mining camps of western Nevada was a knell of doom to the 
ears of Tintic, and he vanished from the scene as the forests were 
Jater to do. 

History has it that the first white man to lay eyes on this coun- 
try was the Spanish explorer, Father Escalante, in 1776. But be- 
fore that, other Spaniards had been here, many of them criminals 
set free to find gold for his Imperial Majesty back in Madrid. The 
condition was freedom if they found it, eternal exile and abandon- 
ment if they failed. 

They found gold and silver, both, in this five hundred square 
mile area. Later, after the first big strikes in Tintic, roving pros- 
pectors unearthed abandoned Spanish mines. One of these, less 
than ten miles from Eureka, caved in and filled by wind-blown 
sand from the desert, had ore assaying $6,000 to the ton. Circular 
paths in other areas are reminiscent of the Spanish arastra. The 
arastra was a primitive method of grinding precious ores by drag- 
ging heavy stones on a large circular stone bed. These stones 
were dragged by a mule led on a circular path. The arastra was 
widely used by early Spanish miners, as well as early prospectors 
of the Western mining country. 

The Spaniards vanished from the scene and were heard of no 
more. Their rich finds lay forgotten and unexplored for two long 
centuries until General Patrick Connor sent his bored and idle 
_ soldiers into the hills to prospect and they discovered gold. 

Yet, strangely enough, it was a party of Mormons who stumbled 
upon the first discovery of Tintic—the Sunbeam lode. 


Chronology 


Events and Dates, 
Tintic Mining District of Utah 


(Camp Floyd and Cedar Valley, although not strictly a part of 'Tintic, 
are closely enough identified with the early history of the mining 
camps that a brief sketch of them is not out of place.) 


1850 


1858 


1859 


1864 


Tintic was named after Chief Tintic of the Goshute Tribe of 
the Utes, This period beginning in the 1850's roughly covers the 
time of his encampment and that of his brother Chief Battest. 
Each had a band of warriors who established themselves in 
Tintic and Cedar Valley, the latter camp being about a mile 
southwest of South Fort, later known as Camp Floyd. In 1855, 
these two renegade Indian chiefs started on the war path, again 
terrorizing the valley with raids, stage coach robberies, and 
cattle rustling. A general clean up of the stage, freight, and 
mail routes was ordered by the United States government and 
General Pat Connor was sent into Utah to watch the political 
kettle and to clear the Bannock Trail. Tintic was embattled 
against the Indian depredations and smelted local ore to make 
ammunition, learning later that they had been shooting silver 
bullets after Chief Tintic. 


General Albert Sidney Johnson and his troops arrived in Cedar 
Valley from Fort Leavenworth. Here his cook was William 
Quantrell who later organized and Jed the notorious Quantrell 
guerillas. 


The death of Chief Tintic. A great Indian ceremonial was held 
in the valley. 


The entire Tintic Valley was granted to Rust & Nebeker for 
grazing by Juab County. It was Rust who first noticed a speci- 
men of high grade ore which he carried with him into the 
eastern farm valley. 
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1869 


1870 


1871 


The year of first discovery. The Sun Beam Lode was located 
December 13, 1869, by William Jasper Harris, Joseph Hyde, 
S. J. Worsley, S. B. Moore, E. M. Beck, and Joseph Bates, Jr. 
The Silver City townsite was laid out by L. J. Whitney. Janu- 
ary 2nd: The Sunbeam Lode, first extension south, located. 


January 3rd: The Black Dragon located in Dragon Hollow. 
January 9th: The Corresser Lode discovered. 


July Ist: The West Tintic Mining District established with Wm. 
W. Riter as Recorder. 


June 22nd: A shipment of sacks arrived from Salt Lake City 
to sack 83,000 pounds of high grade gold from the Swansea. 
This ore was shipped to the San Francisco smelters. 


Homansville was settled by Hyrum Gardner and J. O. Freckle- 
ton and the first smelter in Tintic was built here by the Eureka 
Mining Company, and Gilmer and Salisbury opened a stage line 
from the Point of the Mountain in Salt Lake Valley to Diamond 
Camp in Tintic District. 


Watson M. Nesbit came to Tintic and was Grand Marshal of 
the Day for the first bowery Fourth of July to be held there. 


May: The first concentrator was built in Little Valley (Homans- 
ville) and June 19, 1871, the precincts of Eureka, Silver City, 
and Diamond were created. 


The Diamond Smelter was constructed and the townsite of 
Diamond reached a population of nine hundred. Henry 
Enstrom arrived in Eureka Camp and built the first business 
house from posts cut on the hillside. B. T. LeDuc, the French- 
Canadian, and his partner arrived in the district with three 
barrels of hard liquor and opened the first saloon in a dugout. 
U. S. Jackson and William Hatfield opened the McMurphy & 
Hartwell saloon and the first prostitutes arrived. Three parlor 
houses were opened in the district. 


Dr. Adolphus A. Noon and his brother, Justice Noon, arrived 
from South Africa, and the first medical center of the district 
was established. James Robins erected the first boarding house, 
and the first dance in the camp was given in the dining room. 
Fiddlers from Goshen furnished the music. 
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1871 


1872 


1875 


1877 


1878 


1880 
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Wells-Fargo established a Pony Express from Salt Lake City 
via Camp Floyd to Eureka Camp. 


The Deseret Telegraph Company built a branch to the Silver 
City Camp establishing the first telegraph office in Tintic with 
Don C. Johnson as operator. 


The famous Catholic missionary, Father Lawrence Scanlon, 
baptized the first converts in Tintic and established the Catholic 
Church. The first school was started in Diamond Camp and the 
Shoebridge Mill was constructed six miles south of Diamond. 
A United States mail service to Tintic was started and the 
Utah Southern Railroad had completed its lines as far as Lehi. 


The “salted” Wyoming claim was sold for $21,000 cash to Ohio 
Mining scouts and the Ohio men constructed the Wyoming 
Mills. The Boufford Brothers built the first amusement and 
dance hall in Diamond. It was a large building of adobe. The 
giant Mammoth-Copperopolis corporation was formed in 
London, England, by foreign investors entering the Tintic min- 
ing field. 

And on April 15th the ore boat, “The City of Corinne,” made 
her first trip with a cargo of machinery for the Jacobs Smelter at 
Stockton, Utah. 


Pat Shea’s boarding house was constructed and it became a des- 
tination for immigrants from Ireland. The Utah Western Rail- 
road was just completing its line as far as Black Rock. The 
Germania Smelting Company built its smelter in Black Dragon 
Hollow. The nearest railroad point to Tintic at this time was 
on the Utah Southern, a distance of twenty-eight miles from 
Eureka. The notable producing mines by now were the Eureka- 
Hill, the Mammoth, The Morning Glory, and The Showers. 


The Crismon Mammoth, a twenty-seven stamp mill was con- 
structed eight miles south of the Mammoth Mine, 


The Utah Southern Railroad reached into Tintic District ex- 
tending its lines to Ironton. “Diamond Denny” Sullivan located 
the Old Susan, Gray Eagle, and other properties. 


Uncle Sam established a post office named Eureka in November 
with Patrick Cusic as postmaster. 
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1881 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1893 


A public school was opened in “Dutch Town” in charge of 
Rudolph Van Bauer. 


The Salt Lake and Western Railroad extended their lines into 
the Silver City camp. 


The first branch of the Latter-Day-Saint church was opened 
in the district. 


St. Joseph’s parochial school was completed and opened. It 
was taught by the sisters of the Holy Cross. 


The first wagon roads were built to haul the ore to Ironton 
Junction. The building of the ore roads was supervised by J. W. 
Tuttle and F. W. Lamb. Pat Shea’s dance hall was built. 


The district suffered a serious outbreak of typhoid fever which 
raged for two years before it was checked. Joe Fished was drag- 
ged to the Norway Mine and lynched by a mob. 


The first passenger train to arrive in Eureka was chartered by 
the Bullion-Beck Mine to bring in $20,000 silver dollars in pay- 
ment for a valuable option. Charles C. Higgins arrived in 
Eureka from Colorado and published Tintic’s first newspaper, 
The Eureka Chief. 


Harry Bethaine, record-holding sprinter, moved in from Pioche, 
Nevada, and trimmed the local sports at horse racing and foot 
racing. Billie King wandered into the camps to become the 
local character about town and the “Woman in Black” roamed 
the streets at night. J. Cunningham built the New East Tintic 
Railway and beat San Pedro on a two thousand dollar bet. 
The L. D. S. church was organized at Mammoth and Charles C. 
Van Alstine discovered ore in the Fish Springs District while 
he was traveling along the old stage line between Utah and Ne- 
vada. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western built its Tintic Branch: 
The first message sent over the wires read: “We just arrived in 
Goshen smothered over with dust. We washed and ate our 
supper and are ready for a bust.” 

The Bullion-Beck Mine built the Tintic Public Sampling Works. 


Eureka City was incorporated, Mayor, Hugo Deprezin. Coun- 
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cilmen: C. W. Clark, H. F. Fullride, Pat Donnelly, M. C. Sul- 
livan, and W. D. Myers. Recorder, W. F. Shriver. Treasurer, 
T. J. Blue. And on July 10th, Eureka City suffered a disastrous 
fire which broke out in a saloon on Main Street. Before this fire 
was brought under control, it had destroyed twenty buildings in 
the business section of the town. “Little Billie” William Hatfield 
went on his famous search which penetrated the surface iron 
cap and reopened the multi-million dollar South Swansea, The 
Mammoth Mine, after purchasing the Porter Rockwell ranch 
and the Cherry Creek water rights which had been awarded 
to him in litigation with the Freckleton family, constructed, at 
an expense of $130,000.00, a pipe line to carry this water. They 
then constructed the Mammoth Mill at Robinson. This mill was 
in operation until 1901. 


This was the year of the most bitter labor strike in the history 
of the Tintic District. This strike was for a shorter working day 
and was against the twelve-hour shifts which were customary 
for the men to work down the hole in those days. The other, 
and equally bitter issue, was against the company-owned board- 
ing houses where the men were forced to board. It was the be- 
ginning of a long fight for corrective legislation which was 
eventually passed by the Utah legislature. 


The Eureka-Hill mine built its mill on the site of Watson 
Nesbit’s old stone fort where on three different occasions he had 
defended the property against counter-claims by other com- 
panies. The Eureka Hill mill operated for ten years. 


Tintic was backing William Jennings Bryan, Democrat and 
free-silver candidate, for President against William McKinley 
who was for the gold standard, referred to by the camp as “the 
goldbugs.” Bryan’s platform of coinage of silver at a ratio of 
sixteen to one was vital to the prosperity of the silver camps 
and his defeat was a disappointment to all the district. 


On July 14th a disastrous flash flood wiped out the Eureka busi- 
ness section and crippled the mines of the entire district. The 
Black Dragon Mining Company was incorporated and the 
first public school constructed in Eureka proper. In July of 
this year, “Uncle” Jesse Knight entered into the Tintic mining 
picture, and the first Silver Club ever organized in the United 
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1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1902 


1903 


1904 | 


1907 


States was formed in Tintic with P. J. Fennell as president and 
William Waterfall as secretary. 


Jesse Knight established Knightsville on the Godiva summit 
about two miles east of Eureka, the only saloon-free, prostitute- 
free, privately-owned mining camp in the United States. 


The Star Consolidated Mining Company was incorporated (the 
original North Star was located April 21, 1870, along with the 
Cerro Gordo). A smallpox epidemic spread throughout the 
valley and hundreds died. 


This year Tintic district is the leading mining center of the state 
of Utah in value of output. 


The largest cave-in to occur in the Tintic district was at the 
Mammoth Mine on January 30th when an avalanche of rock 
and timber crashed for 400 feet through the workings on the 
1600 and 1700 foot levels. 


Silver City suffered a disastrous fire. 


>? 


The year of the knifings at the tough Ferron “end of trac 
railway construction camp. 


Charles Peterson was charged with murder and acquitted April 
8, 1904. 


Tony West, Civil War veteran, and old pioneer of the district 
was found dead in his cabin, and an underground fire broke 
out in the Eureka Hill which took fire fighters forty days to 
extinguish. 


The camp gets sports minded and the Tintic baseball team, 
The Blue Rocks, was organized. 


The nucleus of the Tintic Standard was located by John Bestel- 
meyer. Captain E. J. Raddatz moved in and began development 
of the far east Tintic area. The camp of Dividend was estab- 
lished at the Tintic Standard Mine. At this time, Mr. Raddatz 
selected the name of Standard, but when application was made 
for a post office, the application was not allowed because the 
name selected would be confused with Standardville in Carbon 
County. The name was selected by contest with a prize being 
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Walter Fitch, experienced mine operator from Michigan, open- 
ed up the Little Chief properties. 


On July 24, 1908, The Knight Smelter was opened, and Tintic 
celebrated “Smelter Day.” This celebration was the most mem- 
orable in Tintic District. Special excursion trains were run into 
the district by both railroad lines, and a free barbecue was 
served to thousands. George H. Dern, who later became Gover- 
nor of Utah and later U. S. Secretary of War, was associated 
with Jesse Knight in this venture. 


The Oklahoma stope caved in at the Centennial Eureka on the 
17th of September. Twelve miners were in the stope and all 
of them were killed except Jake Pinterilla. Men killed were: 
Bert Lossee, Fred Lundquist, Mike Rosa, Kurt Jerrold, Edward 
Allen, Edward Bombick, Thomas Bottrell, Earl Bryson, John 
Henson, John Knipe, and William Knipe. 

The Minerals Separation Company built a mill at the Chief 
Consolidated. 


The North Standard Mining Company was formed, 
In this year, twenty-two Utah mines paid dividends, and of 
this number, ten were located in Tintic District. Twenty-four 
million dollars was paid in dividends. 

In 1916, Tintic District has fifty mines shipping commercial 
ore, giving Tintic the largest number of shipping mines of any 
district in the United States. 


The Chief Consolidated builds a mill. 


John Westerdahl, superintendent of the Tintic Standard Mine, 
was fatally shot by Mexican bandits in an attempted robbery 
of the Dividend payroll. 


In July and August Tintic District set the world’s record in 
shaft sinking when the Water Lily shaft was sunk in Pinion 
Canyon. 


The Bell stope of the Bullion-Beck mine caved to the surface. 
Matteo Messa, noted pioneer, died at an age of over 100 years. 


The mines of Tintic close and the miners of the district went on 
the biggest manhunt in Tintic history for a Negro attacker. 
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1929 


On August 28th the Tinttic district held its biggest celebration— 
The Tintic Silver Jubilee. 


1930-32 The depression. At the beginning of January, 1932, term 


1933 


1934 


1936 


1940 


of school, many undernourished and half-clothed children were 
found attending the district schools, this condition being 
brought about through the acute unemployment conditions 
existing in the valley at that time. This suffering was somewhat 
relieved through the efforts of Tintic Chapter A. R. C. in sup- 
plying hot cereals and soup to the school children, daily, from 
January to June, 1932. When the comunity chest funds were 
exhausted, the community undertook a self-help program when 
the unemployed of Tintic went by work crews into the cedar 
forests and cut posts, which in turn were traded to the valley 
farmers for produce. 5,000 posts were traded to the valley 
for food. 5,000 posts were hauled to Utah County. An 
arrangement was also worked out with a Schofield mine owner 
and Tintic miners traded labor in the coal mine for winter fuel. 


Underground fire broke out in the “T” winze of the Eureka 
Standard Mine. 


Another underground fire of seven years duration broke out 
in the Tintic Standard Mine. Fire fighters from Butte, Mon- 
tana, were brought in, and industrial safety practices now adopt- 
ed and used throughout the Unted States were developed dur- 
ing this experience at the Tintic Standard. 


The Tintic Standard entered the milling field. Their plant was 
dismantled two years later. 


The old Juab County jail torn down. 


And up to today—Tintic is still producing. Within the last two years, 
the Bear Creek Mining Company sunk the Burgin shaft, revealing the 
presence of large ore bodies of commercial grade. Bear Creek Mining 
is a subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation who have entered 
the Tintic mining field. 
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The Beginnings 


In December, 1869, there was nothing in the wilderness land of 
the Tintic Valley except a few lonely ranches huddled below the 
mountain ranges. A span of weary horses picked their way along 
a faintly visible trail, drawing a creaking covered wagon over the 
_ prairie country. A young boy was driving, urging the tired horses 
onward; the turning wheels crushed to brittle powder the frost- 
bitten brown grass that covered the trail. In the late afternoon, 
the party approached the Tanner Ranch. The thin warmth of a 
winter sun was surrendering to an early cold twilight when the 
covered wagon came to a halt east of the ranch house and a camp 
was made for the night. 

From the wagon jumped five rugged men, none over thirty- 
five years of age. Moving quickly among the tall grasses, they 
found occasional clumps of sagebrush which they gathered for 
their fire. A bright flame soon arose from the sage and illumined 
the men sitting about it in the pale half-light of the winter dusk. 
The blue-grey smoke was fragrant with the spicy odor released by 
the twisted kindling, and the men busied themselves baking sour 
biscuits in a Dutch oven while sizzling sowbelly added its aroma 
to the assortment greeting their nostrils. 

Soon after their evening meal, the travelers turned in, closing 
down the wagon. As they slept, a heavy wind sprang up shrieking 
over the wide open spaces between the hills. By daylight, the 
valley lay under shrouds of drifted snow. Pines upon the moun- 
tains swayed in the wind, bent by heavy loads of wet snow, while 
their green crests, heavy-laden and nodding, took a new view of 
the ground. 

The men looked at the white sheet covering the ground in 
dismay, for they were prospectors. They had organized the party 
into Tintic after seeing rich ore specimens brought back into their 
town by a cowboy riding herd on the Tintic range. 
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The five were William Jasper Harris, Joseph Hyde, S. J. 
Worsley, S. B. Moore, and E. M. Beck. Joseph Bates, Jr., was the 
boy who drove the wagon. 

Discouraged by the adverse turn in the weather, they started 
back for their valley homes, driving their wagon up the divide 
northeast from where Silver City was later founded. They stop- 
ped for a noon day meal at Burdeau Spring in Ruby Hollow. 

Harris and Hyde had gone on ahead, searching in spite of the 
snow. An outcropping on a sharp rocky ledge ahead captured the 
attention of William Harris and he called back to his companion, 
“Joe, see that ledge that’s blown clear up there? That may be my 
claim.” Reaching the spot indicated by Harris, Hyde dismounted 
and picked pieces of high grade copper ore from the surface. Ex- 
citement mounted as they broke off more specimens from the out- 
cropping and took them back to the camp. The group were elated 
and all began talking at once: “Hallelujah!” one of the group 
shouted throwing his hat into the air, “We'll all be rich men yet.” 

The following morning, they returned to the spot to locate their 
claim. The clouds of the storm were dispersed, and only broken 
remnants, scattered unevenly in the sky, remained. The plain be- 
low them glistened. Mountains, which during the storm had 
seemed stern and lowering, were serene, and slanting rays of 
sunshine played over the surface of the snow. Sunbeams poured 
down, covering the rough cliffs and outcropping rocks in a soft 
haze. They called this, the first claim of the district, the Sunbeam. 

When the discovery of Harris, Hyde, and the others became 
known, the men were condemned for the search. Mining was not 
considered a legitimate enterprise, and every effort was made to 
discredit those seeking to develop the mines. The following 
spring, however, Harris braved this feeling and returned alone to 
work his claim. For eighteen days, he did the lonely work, until 
illness in his family forced his return. 

This man was possessed of a pioneer spirit. The tenth genera- 
tion of his family from the Mayflower, William Harris was a des- 
cendant of one of the original families of America, and one that 
had fought in every war of the nation. The family were also 
direct descendants of Hyrum Smith, martyred brother of the 
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Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith; and had, for this reason, found 
themselves engulfed and carried along within the surge of the 
religious migration of Mormons going West. 

But within the year, William Harris and each of the partners 
had sold, for pittances, mining claims that would have made all 
of them millionaires. Following is a list of values per ton of Tintic 
mines in operation in the first twelve months of the life of the dis- 
trict, obtained from Balbeck’s assay office in Newark, New Jersey: 


MINE ORE VALUE PER TON 
The Montana, horn silver $1,500.00 
The Eureka, horn silver 1,500.00 
Sunbeam, chloride ore 500.00 
Black Dragon, silver and copper 150.00 
Carissa, silver and copper 100.00 
Mammoth, 40% copper, silver 100.00 
Estella, carbonate 200.00 
Ruby, carbonate 150.00 
Morning Glory, carbonate 140.00 

Shoebridge, galena 130.00 
Joe Bowers, carbonate 100.00 
Martha Washington, carbonate 300.00 
Diamond, silver and copper 130.00 
Bull's eye, silver and copper 100.00 
The Carbonate, carbonate 150.00 
The Bobby Burns 200.00 
The Chicago, carbonate 275.00 
Gypsy Nell, carbonate 150.00 


The surface was, of course, only being touched at this time. 
The ores of Tintic were said to have been richer than any pro- 
duced at that period by any other mining district of Utah. Ores 
were mined daily that ran far above $500.00 per ton. 

On June 19, 1871, the precincts of Eureka, Silver City, and 
Diamond were created. 

As the first discoverers of Tintic faded from the picture, the 
Sunbeam Lode changed hands and was purchased by an Englsh 
syndicate whose director was Lord Claude Hamilton. Most fin- 
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ancial backing for Western mining enterprises of this era was 
centered at London. Many Utah mines, including the valuable 
Emma that neighbored the Tintic district, were owned in Eng- 
land. (There was war talk over the Emma Mine, when English 
owners, who believed they had been bilked, made complaints to 
the United States government. The Emma had been re-sold to 
them, and almost immediately afterward, the vein fissured out— 
a matter of foreknowledge on the part of the sellers, claimed the 
London buyers. ) 

The English owners took the Sunbeam down, opening into 
richer ore all the way, and the wealthy mine hit her stride and 
began producing. For seventy years, the Sunbeam poured forth 
silver and gold ores in a never-ending stream. No one ever knew 
the true extent and real value of the ore taken from this mine, 
so the value must be estimated by comparison with an adjoining 
property, the Eureka-Hill. 

In 1874, the stock of Eureka-Hill was selling for one hundred 
dollars a share. It was a closed corporation and no stock could 
be purchased by outsiders. The amount of wealth produced by 
this Tintic mine was never given out, but in 1899, after less than 
twenty years of operation, it was estimated that four million dol- 
lars had been paid in dividends and close to a million for a 
mill, in addition to all other expenses. These two mines produced 
gold, silver, lead, and copper. Both mines continued, after this 
time, to produce for more than another half century. During this 
period, ore was mined having a gross value of at least fifty million 
dollars from Eureka-Hill. It can be assumed the Sunbeam pro- 
duced equally. 

The excitement stirred by this 1869 discovery of a new lode in 
the West rose to a crest of boom fever. News spread that rich ore 
was being found at the grass roots in the Oquirrh Range, and trea- 
sure seekers swarmed in. The first claim staked in 1870 was 
named The Eureka. This claim, combined with several others, 
was the nucleus of the Eureka-Hill mine. Rapidly, discovery fol- 
lowed discovery, and mine after mine was opened up. The town 
in Chief Tintic’s gulch and old campground burgeoned and grew. 

Good stories spread, moving with speed into Nevada and Cali- 
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fornia. Legends of Cibola, Pikes Peak, El Dorado, Sutters Mill, 
Sierra Madre, and Virginia City were relived as men speculated 
into the possibilities of this new discovery. The ones who an- 
swered and came became in themselves the story and legend of 
Utah. Most of them knew well enough that they would end their 
days laboring in the mines of the lucky ones. But to some of these 
early prospectors, drunk with the gold fever, the search was meat 
and drink, and sometimes became wife, child, and mother. They 
believed anything and everything and bet on the outcome. Vis- 
ions of rich ledges, pockets, veins, and beds, tolled them on. 

Up through the windswept canyons they came. Pack on back, 
afoot. On horseback, or with pack mule. By wagon and ox team. 
Any way they could. The grey hills stood before them, as they 
had for ages of loneliness. The solitude of the valley lay hushed, 
green with grass and watered by many springs of clear mountain 
water. “It’s a pretty little valley,” they said, and so it was named 
—Little Valley. 

On through Little Valley trudged the first miners of this time, 
through wild flowers and lush vegetation. Crushed grass and 
mountain blooms threw scent into the clean air. The giant yellow 
butterflies flew ahead and away from these disturbers of the 
virgin land. Squirrels whisked to cover and meadow birds chir- 
ruped in alarm. The air tanged of sage, pine, and juniper as they 
covered the remaining five miles up Little Valley and down the 
incline leading to Eureka camp. 

First to come were the Irish. The great majority of the first in- 
habitants of these camps were of the Catholic faith. Many of the 
miners came direct from Ireland, others from the mining camps of 
Colorado and Montana and the open pits of Michigan. In the 
1873 vanguard was the West’s own Father Lawrence Scanlan. 
Spreading his blanket with his flock on the floor of hut or cabin, 
or sleeping with them under the stars, he lived as they lived, and 
asked nothing better. From Camp Floyd where he had been 
laboring among the soldiers, he came to Tintic, holding services 
and baptizing in the camps of Diamond, Eureka, and Silver City. 
Father Scanlan’s charges embraced the largest area of any parish 
in the United States. He preached the Gospel of Christ to the 
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poor in the fastness of the mountains, among the miners and smel- 
ter hands who were his own. 

Two thousand miles on horseback and on foot, this indefatig- 
able priest made his rounds, traveling to the remote mining camps 
of his Irish miners until the day his Church “put a fair mitre upon 
his head and clothed him with the garments of the high priest.” 

Back in Salt Lake City, and from his headquarters on an east- 
ern benchland, one of Father Scanlan’s flock, General Patrick 
Edward Connor, had three hundred idle men on his hands. 

General Connor had a keen interest in the mountains beyond 
the valley and was intrigued by the wealth he was sure they 
contained. But more than anything else, Pat Connor wanted to 
break the back of the Mormon monopoly of the territory. His 
primary purpose was to cause the influx of a gentile population 
that would, by power of the ballot, wrest from the Mormon 
Church the absolute control it held. 

The general had received a new contingent of troops, many of 
them from the California fields, and he reflected that these men 
were prospectors, experienced miners who knew ores. The dusty 
column had pullled into Fort Douglas at the end of the day, the 
cavalry at the head, followed by the ambulances and wagon train, 
with the infantry last. The men found their way to the barracks 
and stowed their gear beneath the bunks. On small stands, tin 
washbasins stood with pans of soap in containers alongside. Tow- 
els hung above on nails, while underneath was a bucket of water 
with a tin dipper. The grimy men washed up and were quickly 
at home, but from that time onward, the garrison had little to do. 
In the central grassy area within the enclosure of barracks and 
officer's quarters, they lounged the days away, pasing banter or 
playing cards. 

It was with a feeling of relief that these soldiers heard the 
general would issue thirty-day furloughs for prospecting trips. 
This was a fife and drum call the former miners understood. Go- 
ing to the commissary, they drew rations for the trip: hardtack, 
salt, bacon, coffee, and sugar. Tobacco and canned supplies had 
to be furnished from their own money. 

These men, who “knew not Joseph,” the prophet of the Mor- 
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mons, had no aversion to searching for minerals. They were eager 
to do so. 

Thus it was, that the opening of the mining lands of Utah was 
a task given over the the “gentiles.” 

Like many others of his country men who fought their way to 
recognition in the military, Patrick Connor came to this country, 
penniless, from Ireland. Anti-Catholic and anti-Irish feeling, then 
rampant in the United States, had closed to the Irish most ave- 
nues leading to occupational success. 

In 1862, Pat Connor was ordered with his regiment to Utah, 
ostensibly to guard the trails and protect the mail and immigrant 
routes to the Wasatch Mountains. Actually, the troops had been 
sent to keep a weather eye on the explosive political and religious 
kettles that threatened constantly to boil over into the fire. Pat 
Connor—Military Commander of the District of the Plains—kept - 
the guns of Fort Douglas trained on Brigham Young’s mansion. 


As for the Mormon leader: — “Touch it not,” said Brigham 
Young to his people of the mining camps. “Cleave to the soil. 
| Your eyes see gold and silver . ... I see a yoke of bondage.” 


The Mormon leader, standing in his doorway, looked upon un- 
told millions and forbade his people to go to the gold fields or to 
search for the mines. Forbade them to unite Babylon in Zion, 
_ seeing all the orgies of Nebuchadnezzar, with wealth flowing free, 
and naked sin dancing in the hell-roaring mining camps. 

Brigham had arrived with his straggled and muddy pilgrims, 
| and he had made them dig into the earth for homes. One instant 
| of relinquishing his iron rule would have meant the total disinte- 
| gration of a people who stumbled into the valley nearly whipped 
from fatigue and starvation. There were those few among them 
who gladly would have fled this hardship; he would not allow it. 
“Never, said the Mormon leaders, “shall the Mormon Church 
condone the rip-roaring, free-living kind of towns that come with 
mining. Deseret did not want this “riffraff and scum of human- 
ity.” 

_ But the mines brought good to these people who had been so 
fearful of them. The wagon trains of the forty-niners streaming 
from the east through Salt Lake City were a windfall and a 
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bonanza in themselves to the settlers who sold their produce for 
high prices to the travelers. They obtained, for less valuable stock, 
the stock of the miners, which, exhausted and underfed, had to be 
exchanged. Stores sold, for much needed gold, every item of 
merchandise upon their shelves. 

Tintic, belabored mining camp, was far out of grace with these 
strong-minded people of Utah Territory; but it was Tintic, with 
the wealth from her great mines, which was to bail this church 
out of bankruptcy. 


Men and Towns 


In the towns that grew up around the first strikes of the Sun- 
beam and Eureka-Hill, the prospectors emulated the prairie dogs, 
burrowing into dugouts and scooped-out tunnels. They ran stove 
pipes up through holes drilled in the rock roofs or laid covers of 
pine boughs above. The smoking pipes emerging from the earth 
gave the camp an eerie appearance at the surface. 

Those who didn't take to the underground erected canvas shel- 
ters. Lacking canvas, the miners used old blankets, pants, or 
shirts as entrance flaps. The elite, or perhaps just more industri- 
ous, constructed roughly hewn shanties with lean-tos. These were 
thrown up at any likely spot and faced in any direction which at 
the time had pleased the owner's fancy. One stone building did 
make an early appearance in the camp. It was constructed by 
Watson Nesbitt of the Eureka-Hill Mine and can be seen in an 
accompanying picture along with some of the dugout and sod 
houses of the early camp. 

Two of these first inhabitants came in from the west. “Pioche” 
and “Buckshot” Fairchilds were typical in every way of “the boys.” 
Most of the men of this early camp were known only by nick- 
names. In Tintic were such authentic characters as Diamond 
Denny, Rattlesnake Bill, Donkey Frank, Peg Leg, Fog Horn, Tex, 
Buckshot, Shorty, Buffalo Dave, Tommy the Hog, and Pioche. 
Later to come were The Wild Dutchman, Scoopshovel, The Lit- 
tle Pony, and Whiskey Charley. (Pony and Whiskey Charley 
were former members of the Butch Cassidy gang.) 

Pioche and Buckshot were partners who had been on the Com- 
stock and worked claims in various other camps along the Sierra 
Nevada Range. They had settled for a time in the mining camp 
of Pioche, Nevada, where the one partner acquired his nickname. 
They found a good claim in this area which they had sold for 
twenty thousand dollars. The money, resting in a San Francisco 
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bank, had secured for them an independence free from worry 
when they came into the newly opened Tintic district. 

The pair were well dressed, rode good horses, and had fine 
sturdy pack animals. All their equipment was new and of the 
best quality they could buy. “After all,” Pioche was in the habit 
of remarking, “we're a couple of well-heeled gents.” 

Buckshot was a tall, powerfully built man whose rifle had 
drawn blood other than the wild game of the country from Cali- 
fornia to Utah. He had fought in the Civil War, where as he put 
it, “My old rifle raised partikilar hell.” This partner had a broad, 
rather chubby face, ruddy, unwrinkled, and marked with no 
more traces of care than that of a child. His figure was square- 
set and showed unmistakable signs of physical strength. 

Few of these men had any intentions of staying in the camp. 
They were here just long enough to make a “wad,” then it was 
back to California for most of them. 

Down Eureka Gulch, and westward, far into the mountains, 
prospectors worked their way past the scattered ranches and 
grazing lands. Onward they walked and worked until the green 
valleys, protected by the high mountain ranges, began leveling 
into sagebrush flats. Father west they worked to land where sage 
gave way to greasewood, and sand into whitish alkali, where the 
arid wasteland, efflorescent and shimmering with metallic heat, 
appeared at the edge of the Great Desert. Onward they moved 
from the habitable green wilderness into the white heat. 

This is country of rolling sand dunes and burned earth that 
shows evidence of long ago volcanic action, a land rendered 
sterile by forces of earth heat. West Tintic is a view of barren 
ridges, of rock, inertia, and dreariness. Whatever the prospectors 
found of worth must be below the ground, nothing was above 
but a burning sun from whose surface the metals had been flung 
in creation’s beginning. 

The deeper into the sand a man’s boots sank, the brighter 
burned the sun, until he was light-headed and dizzy from the 
effects of it. The farther the journey took him into the country, 
the more salty and bitter became the taste of alkali on his tongue. 
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Periodically, sulphur springs would disgorge their boiling con- 
tents, filling the air with a nauseous stench. 

A very few of them persisted to become desert prospectors. 
Most of them turned back, figuring that whatever was out there, 
hell could have. 

This area, far west from the camps, was the Ibapah, “the deep- 
down waters’ of the Goshute Indian Tribe, where flash floods of 
the desert had cut channels thirty feet deep. It was an area of 
mineral land extending from Tintic to eastern Nevada. Within 
the embrace of the Ibapah Range, and under the watchtower of 
tall Ibapah Peak, lay this country of granite, prophyry, and slate, 
colored and highlighted by the white and blue limestone. 

Over the landscape of Ibapah were continuous beautiful chang- 
es in the rock. A dyke, then a vein, then a general intermixture 
in the float—until prospectors who came into the region were 
perplexed and confounded over the puzzling formations. The 
trend of the contacts, dykes, and veins was northeast, southwest. 
They were as a rule true fissures with positive walls, many of them 
carrying talc casings, which in mining indicates permanency of 
depth. Ibapah was the smallest area in the Tintic region, but 
was wonderfully rich in silver-lead. It wasn’t until 1890 it was 
really found, and then quite by accident. 

A stage was rolling its way through this country. The reins 
were tightened, the brakes applied, and the driver's “Ho!” slowed 
the stage to a stop at a relay station to take on fresh teams. The 
high doors of the coach swung open, and men, placing a toe on 
the wheel, jumped down. They landed with soft thuds and slap- 
ped their hats against their thighs while “pouff’s” of dust billowed 
upward. They brought out canteens and sought the cool shade 
inside the thick adobe walls. One seasoned traveler, leather tan- 
ned by the wind, washed in a tin basin. Dust, settling into the 
seams of his face, had etched its rugged contours into prominence. 
The dusky pencil of the road had drawn deep lines from the firm 
mouth, and crows-feet fanned from eyes that had been narrowed 
against the heat waves. The passenger was Charles Van Alstine. 

The other passengers, all men, executed various shuffles, mov- 
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ing muscles, flexing tired backs, bending their arms. Shading 
their eyes from the glare with their hands, they gazed longingly 
at the green valley, then back with resignation to the desert they 
knew they must cross. 

Charles Van Alstine, like his fellow travelers, had stretched his 
legs, and beaten the dust from his hat; then alone, he walked 
from the relay station looking over the country. This district had 
been tramped over by literally hundreds of prospectors. It was 
considered that Ibapah had been thoroughly checked out for 
minerals; but Van Alstine was an old-time Colorado pioneer in 
the prospecting and mining business, and he had made other 
discoveries. His eye was caught by an object lying on the ground, 
and bending over, he picked up some bird’s-eye-porphyry float. 
He knew then, beyond any doubt, that there was mineral to be 
found in the vicinity. He stood looking quickly about, alerted for 
what he now knew to be there. He found what he was searching 
for on an outcropping ledge less than a half mile from the spot 
where he picked up the float. “Oh-ho,” he said to old Ibapah, 
“so that’s where you've been hiding it, is it?” 

On this ledge Van Alstine located The Miners Dream, the 
Ogden, the Dora, and Mayflower Mines. The veins were true 
fissures averaging five feet of clean galena ore, easily smelted and 
returning to its locator $140 a ton. The shafts of the Galena and 
Utah mines followed five hundred feet down, in mineral all the 
way. The mines were dry, and easily worked, and ore coming 
from them was conceded to be the purest silver and lead ever 
produced in the state of Utah. 

There were, of course, much earlier strikes in the central area of 
the mining district, those of 1871-72, The Sunbeam Lode, The 
Black Dragon, The Corresser Lode, the Mammoth, Eureka-Hill. 

Out in the distance, and beyond the lush grazing lands of the 
valley, appeared a cloud of dust, increasing in size and density as 
it grew on the horizon. Sitting lazy and easy in the saddle came 
the colorful McIntyres. They were cattlemen—Samuel and Wil- 
liam McIntyre, trailing a herd of longhorns in from Texas. Med- 
ium of height, and rather stockily built, they were tough as the 
country they rode across. The two brothers made a combination 
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of business and power that had already placed them as a suc- 
cessful combine in the cattle business. 

The MclIntyres came from a Texas family. The father had been a 
Texas land owner and possessor of Negro slaves and fought under 
Sam Houston. At the end of this service, soldiers were presented 
with script entitling them to take up land, and William McIntyre 
made shrewd use of all his script for this purpose. After using up 
all his own land rights, he bartered mules and horses to other 
soldiers in his company in return for their script, obtaining ex- 
tensive tracts of land north of Houston. 

This family land was inherited in time by three brothers— 
Robert, Samuel, and William. Robert, the eldest, was killed by 
the Navajos while the three brothers were working in Utah. The 
__ two remaining brothers entered into the freighting business, trans- 
| porting freight by mule team between California and Salt Lake 
_ City, sometimes making trips into the mining town of Virginia 
City, Montana. 

In 1870, Samuel and William returned to Texas to see about 
the land their father had left them. They were joyfully greeted 
by a faithful old ex-slave who, hearing that “his boys” were coming 
home, walked fifty miles on foot to meet them and cried when he 
saw them. 

The brothers decided to sell their Texas acreage and purchase 
cattle to drive back into Utah grazing land. The sale was made 
to a Texan who had been saving his money for years. He had it 
stored in a big rawhide trunk and the money was in the gold coin 
of Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and the United States. It took many 
hours of counting and figuring rates of exchange to complete this 
somewhat international deal. William and Samuel McIntyre pur- 
chased Texas longhorns with the money from this sale, and be- 
tween October and April, collected a herd of seven thousand cat- 
tle. They were eight months on the drive, but slowly the Mc- 
Intyres got their herd through, breaking at the end of this time 
into the grass lands of the Tintic Valley. 

They wintered their herd in Tintic and in the spring sold, for 
$24.00 a head, stock they had paid $3.75 for in Texas. With the 
profits from this sale, the brothers journeyed to Omaha and pur- 
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chased another herd, driving them back to the valley. Thus it was 
that the family were established ranchers of the district when they * 
traded a herd of longhorned steers for the undeveloped claims of 
the Mammoth Mine. The young MclIntyres proved themselves 
good traders, for they now owned the world famous Mammoth 
that lay over the mother lode of Tintic. 

High on the mountain sides, seven thousand feet up, surround- 
ed by Eureka, Pinion, Packard, and Godiva Peaks, the mines of 
the district swung into production in around-the-clock changes 
of shift. Over the mountain roads, from morning to night, cara- 
vans of teamsters rolled down, wagon after wagon, in single file. 
Back up over the rocky deep-rutted roads toiled the horses and 
mules, laboring and straining. More wagons piled with timbers 
for the mines creaked up the hills to spots marked by high gallows 
frames. Companies fought over ore-body outcroppings and rich 
veins like prairie wolves snarling and snapping over bones. 

The most historic battle of the courts occurred in 1901 when the 
Grand Central and Mammoth Mines locked in a no-quarter strug- 
gle. The bone of contention in this particular lawsuit—only one of 
many—was a rich ore body in the Silveropolis and Consort claims. 
The two mines were boring into the same vein. Therein was the 
problem. The squabbles between them ended in countless suits 
and counter-suits, and the case was fought to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in what became known as The Law of the 
Apex. For this fight, each company hired batteries of lawyers and 
sent them in with the heavy artillery of unlimited funds behind 
them. Lawyers earned exhorbitant fees and some of the nation’s 
finest legal talent operated in the rich mining districts. 

The story of John Beck finds its place with the early discoveries 
of the district. John Beck was born in Germany March 19, 1843, 
and came to Utah in 1861. He came to Tintic the first year the 
mines were discovered and worked his way alone to the owner- 
ship of the Bullion-Beck and Champion mines. 

Living in his lonely camp at the far west entrance of the gulch, 
he could see the camp fires of the other miners a mile away from 
him upon the hillside and scattered up the ravines. John Beck, in 
these last months of 1870, knew the time of his solitary vigil was 
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near an end. Working apart from the other miners, he had kept a 
quiet council as to his progress. The shaft of the newly begun Bul- 
lion-Beck was now down a scant two hundred feet, but for the 
past two days, John Beck had been in bonanza and knew it. 

After his meal, he walked up the hill in contemplation of his 
great fortune and thought of the heartbreaking months of labor 
behind him. He looked eastward at the glowing fires. When he 
descended the hill later, he could hear the coyotes from the 
prairie. The camps about were a multitude of fires and spiraling 
particles of flame as the miners cooked their evening meals. He 
heard them singing later, keeping time on tin cups as they mur- 
dered “Sweet Betsy from Pike” with a strong Irish accent. 

John Beck was known to Tintic as “The Crazy Dutchman.” No- 
body but a crazy man would have picked a place like that for a 
mine. He had been ridiculed and taunted as he dug, but he main- 
tained a stubborn German persistence and went on working, his 
handsome head and strong shoulders bent over his task. He was 
never known to reply to the jibes that came his way. 

The other men had watched the toiling miner at his task, day 
after day, and observed his many trips to the city with the small 
loads of ore he gleaned as he worked his way down. “He’s crazy 
as a loon,’ they said sympathetically, “nothing but a raw Dutch- 
man. 

John Beck was pitifully poor. Of the twenty dollar stake he had 
started with, he had paid out fifteen, five dollars each, to the other 
three men who had originally been with him in the Bullion-Beck 
claim. John Beck had once owned some Eureka-Hill claims and 
had made the mistake of selling them. He now determined never 
to throw his luck in the face of fortune again, and he hung on to 
the Bullion-Beck, hungry and ragged. 

His one possession in the world was a light wagon into which 
he would load his carefully saved hoard of ore as he accumulated 
enough for another trip to Salt Lake City smelters where he re- 
plenished his supplies from the revenue it brought. 

There was no assayer in Tintic at this time, but John Beck could 
see the rock increasing in richness as he penetrated deeper with 
his shaft. Alone at night, he tested the ore in his campfire. One 
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night his heart leaped, for rich metal oozed out, sitting in shining 
droplets upon the dark boiling mass. He knew he was in high 
grade. This humble man bent his head, and tears came to his eyes 
.... John Beck never forgot his own poverty when others were in 
need. 

This discovery rocked the camp back on its heels. With charac- 
teristic humor, the camp railed at those who had passed over the 
Beck property. John Beck was now able to finance. A high gal- 
lows frame arose, throwing a long shadow against the ground, 
and high speed cages carrying crews of men plunged downward. 
It wasn't long until John Beck was a multi-millionaire. He pur- 
chased additional claims and incorporated the Bullion-Beck and 
Champion Mining Company. Then this humble-spirited man un- 
dertook to do for others all the things his generous heart and un- 
quenchable spirit for public good prompted him to do. He was a 
man liberal to a fault, and the unscrupulous did not hesitate to 
play upon his kindness. 

Through John Beck, and because of him, many industries bene- 
ficial to the state were brought into life and being. He had a burn- 
ing desire to open up the country and create new enterprises. He 
bought land, established large farms, controlled Utah Asphalt and 
Varnish Company, Ashley Coal Oil, and Gilsonite Company. He 
was one of the originators in the movement for the manufacture 
of sugar from beets in Utah; he owned Saratoga Springs near Lehi 
and Beck's Hot Springs in Salt Lake City. In all, he plunged much 
deeper into speculations than any inexperienced man should have 
done. John Beck, no financier to begin with, was spread pretty 
thin. His far flung enterprises suffered from lack of his personal 
attention while he entrusted the management of his affairs to 
others. | 

Many men, known as shrewd operators, made money using 
John Beck to finance their ventures even though his name was not 
mentioned in connection with the enterprise. Perhaps that was as 
he wished it to be for his money did much good. But when John 
Beck ventured from Tintic, he encountered only disaster. How- 
ever, the Bullion-Beck and Champion Mines continued producing 
for sixty years, and continued to shower fortune down upon him. 
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After his first wealth had been made in the Bullion-Beck, lawsuits 
and litigation began plaguing John Beck. The Eureka-Hill and 
Bullion-Beck workings inter-penetrated, and the two mines tang- 
led in lawsuits. John Beck was forced to waste over three-hun- 
dred-thousand dollars in legal fees in less than one year. It was 
money he desperately needed to develop his mine. Within a few 
more weeks, he lost another million dollars, and having spread his 
other reserves over too large an area in other ventures, he was 
forced to borrow great sums of money. John Beck became a poor 
man again because others, taking advantage of his preoccupation 
with legal tangles, defrauded him. 

But his story had a happy ending. Learning from this experi- 
ence to be less trusting, John Beck managed to regain controlling 
interest in his mines again and once more became a multi-million- 
aire. By 1899, he had twenty miles of underground workings and 
paid his stockholders more than two million dollars a year. 


Little Billie and Others 


When Billie Hatfield first started looking for a claim, in the Sil- 
ver City area, it wasn't that he really expected to find a mine—it 
was because he wanted to vote. In the days of territorial law, the 
miners made their own rules, and only claim owners could vote on 
the issues. Unhappy with his disenfranchised status, Billie packed 
his outfit, picked up a shovel, saddled his horse, and headed for 
the desert country. | 

“Little Billie” Hatfield was one of the happy-go-luckiest hunters 
ever to go marching off in search of a claim. He sallied forth opti- 
mistically, and full of a childlike faith that Dame Fortune didn't 
have the heart to deny. He moved with an air of buoyancy, his 
eyes taking in every detail of the country, every feature of the 
scenery, all the travelers he passed. Everything engaged his act- 
ive scrutiny. Forgetting much of the time all about his quest, 
Billie meandered. 

Anthony Fitch’s collection of Ballads of the Western Mines con- 
tains a rather lengthy but highly entertaining verse describing the 
legend that grew up around Billie's wanderings. Various stanzas 
of the ballad tell Billie’s story: 


THE SOUTH SWANSEA CLAIM 


They talks of the Swansea claim, 
Of the luck of the silver camp, 
Way back in the early time 

Of the candle and kerosene lamp. 


They talks of Little Billie 

With his happy go lucky way, 
Who wanted to vote with the rest 
An’ have ‘is political say. 
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Unless ‘e owned a claim 

He couldn't vote, he found, 

So he started out one mornin’ 
To stake an’ own some ground. 


He walked out into the sagebrush 
An over the sandy waste, 

With the prairie-dogs yelpin’ at ‘em 
Fallin in holes in haste.... 


As Billie made his way from the town, yellow-painted butterflies 
skimmed about his head. On the ground, round shaped beetles 
with black metallic-looking backs moved in jerky motions like 
miniature tanks. Among them, the ever present lizards darted be- 
hind rocks. From beyond the broken rises of the plain, dark ridges 
of the Oquirrh Range arched backs of protection about the lower 
valley. 

This range, about fifty miles from the Tintic camps, lay in the 
ancient land of the volcanos. Craters and lava beds lay at a spot 
known as Crater Hot Springs where hot and cold crystal-clear 
waters bubbled up from the ground side by side. The springs were 
shallow, and residents of the mining towns traveled to the area 
to take advantage of the curative power of the waters. Around 
these springs were rock formations that resembled large crucibles, 
where, in centuries gone by, prospector-exiles from Spain had 
smelted down rock ores. It was here, through the Cherry Creek 
country and Sand Pass Road, that the coaches of the stage lines 
rolled. 

Two miles south of Fish Springs where the sturdy walls of the 
adobe Pony Express Station still stood intact, lay springs of un- 
known depth. Soundings made for over seven hundred feet have 
never touched bottom in this pool which is about twenty feet in 
diameter. The earth’s crust in this vicinity quivers constantly in a 
continual agitation, and from the depths of the waters a voice 
echoes as if from the core of the earth. 

In the cliffs of the area are natural caves that in prehistoric 
times had been places of human habitation. Inside, beautiful 
white triangular masses hang from the ceilings, while others reach 
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up from the floor. Against the dark background of the caverns, 
the shining masses stand in a fairy-castle fantasy. It was small 
wonder Billie Hatfield found the country so absorbing. 

But the day came when the happy wanderer decided to look 
seriously for a claim. As he turned his horse in the right direction, 
the goddess standing behind him threw back her head and 
laughed. Lady Luck had taken a fancy to the cheerful and gre- 
garious Billie, and she directed his lazy footsteps with glee. 

In Silver City, over on the old Swansea Claims, pay dirt had 
been hit from the surface down, but the first owners had hit an 
iron cap and water in the area. These claims had been abandoned 
as worthless, but they suited Billie; besides, Billie Hatfield wasn’t 
sure there were any hard and fast rules in mining. He walked 
through land that had been located until he came to two end 
stakes of a distant claim. It was as good a place to start from as 
any. From the two conveniently placed stakes, Billie paced off a 
claim. He placed his stakes at the other end, and now was a claim 
owner with a vote: 


And the sky looked blue above him 
An the coyotes smiled as he passed. 
Til he saw two stakes a-standin’ 
Before his eyes at last. 


They were the end stakes of a claim, 
So Billie says to ‘imself 

I'll just use ‘em for end stakes too, 
At last I’m off the shelf .... 


In order to keep his claim Billie began assessment work and at 
the end of his second year’s assessment, he hit bonanza. 

He had been so be-deviled in the saloons about this claim that 
he had become sensitive on the subject. Billie therefore neglected 
to make the wise move of purchasing up the surrounding country 
and before he thought of it, the news was out. 

But from his own claim, came tons of gold, silver, and lead and 
the singing little miner became a millionaire. The South Swansea 
followed her neighbor and namesake, The Swansea, and became 
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a producer. Billie’s mine soon had twelve miles of underground 
tunneling and became a corporation that paid her stockholders five 
thousand dollars a month for many years. 


And tons came tumbling out, 
As he worked it to the core, 
With silver and gold and lead 
Of the highest valued ore. 


Avr’ now he’s a millionaire, 

Is Billie this happy-go-luck, 

An’ his mine is the richest strike 
In Silver that’s ever been struck. 


Still in the era of the early discoveries, the Black Dragon was 
found. Tunnels were driven into the side hill and ore containing 
gold, silver, and copper were mined. Boulders of almost pure iron 
were found on the very surface and a huge pit became known as 
Glory Hole No. 2, from its resemblance to the Glory Hole of 
Juneau, Alaska. Smelters needed iron ore for fluxing material, and 
the Black Dragon kept forty ore wagons working day and night 
carrying her shipments. 

Claim followed claim in quick succession and by April, 1871, 
Tintic had recorded more than five hundred claims. 

Over in sparkling Crystal Canyon, the rich outcroppings of the 
Mammoth were being explored and the Glory Hole beneath this 
lode was being emptied. Gold from the Mammoth Mine now 
adorns the capitol of the State of Utah. This mine was destined to 
ship ore which would return her owners as high as three hundred 
thousand dollars a car clear profit. _ 

Ore wagons rolled driven by cursing teamsters, and wagons 
inched forward mile upon mile to shipping points west of Utah 
Lake. Some wagons moved a hundred miles to Salt Lake City. 
From there, over the Southern Pacific to Nevada and San Fran- 
cisco, the ores were sent to smelters. 

The Ajax Mine was also located in the seventies. In stoping 
_ out the ores from this mine, men picked handfuls of golden nug- 
gets from the walls of the drifts where they clung in giant nests. 
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The Ajax became part of the Gold Chain group, and from the 
time it was located paid out in ore as rich as the Mammoth. This 
mine was also owned in England and became part of the Mam- 
moth-Copperopolis holdings. The ore of the Ajax was sent to 
Swansea, Wales, for treatment. 

The company constructed a mill in Tintic six miles from the 
mine to treat the ores and placed a man named Ballantine in 
charge as superintendent. Ballantine had a wagon road con- 
structed from the mine to the mill. The route, lying across level 
country as it did, required no grading. For this six-mile road, he 
charged the London owners thirty thousand dollars. Such extray- 
agances under this mine superintendent were common, and great 
sums were swallowed up as “expense.” 

The Ajax was a rich gold producer but the English owners were 
receiving small returns. After two years of constant assessment, 
they grew discouraged, and one day the mine did not meet her 
payroll. It was seized by employees on labor liens, then Wells 
Fargo and Company also entered a claim for unpaid bills for over 
thirteen thousand dollars which were due them. The mine passed 
into the hands of new owners who discharged this superintendent 
and organized the Eagle Mining Company. The mine then began 
to show an immediate profit. 

Shortly after the early strikes in the Ibapah district, the Centen- 
nial Eureka hit bonanza in the Delaware Stope. No one except 
the mine superintendent, the foreman, and assayer were ever al- 
lowed to know the real value of the ores from this mine. The 
practice of Tintic mines was to hand the shift boss an assay cer- 
tificate which showed the values of the ore assayed, such as “Ore 
assayed .10 ounces plus in gold, and 10 ounces plus in silver.” 


An interesting personality from the Ibapah district was “Fish 
Springs” Stewart. From the time he was a boy, he had lived in 
this country herding cattle for the ranchers. When the mines in 
the area opened up, he obtained employment there. 

Ibapah penetrated into the alkali country of what is now the 
state of Nevada, and the heat at the mines was at times unbear- 
able. The men on night shift found sleep in the boiling interiors 
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of the bunkhouses impossible. To get respite from the sun, they 
moved their 'beds inside an abandoned mine tunnel and for a few 
days the new dug-out home was considered by them to be a 
lovely spot on earth. 

They came off night shift, entered the change house, washed, 
ate, and, weary from the night’s work, climbed the hill to their 
cavern home. They stood at the entrance, blinking their eyes, 
dazed by the passing from the brilliant sunlight into the dark 
interior. Then the men froze in horror. The interior of the cave 
was a seething snake pit! 

Giant rattlers crawled everywhere. They lay in balls and ugly 
mounds, they covered the beds, coiled and hissing at the in- 
truders. 

“We moved,” said Fish Springs, “like men never moved before.” 
Fish Springs later became a well known law officer of the district. 


The Mine War 


The mines of Tintic paid for the erection of public schools as 
well as the public library of Salt Lake City. The benefactor in 
this instance was John Q. Packard. 

John Packard was a generous eccentric, considered a miser by 
some. When the railroad was constructed as far south as the 
farming community of Santaquin, the stage had to be taken from 
there to Tintic. John Packard when making his regular trips to 
the district would ride the train from Salt Lake City to Santa- 
quin, from where he walked to Eureka to save stage fare, a dis- 
tance of at least twenty miles through the canyon. Another one 
of his methods of economy was to buy supplies for his mine in 
abundant quantities. When pick handles, bolts, axle grease, or 
other articles were needed, he always bought in carload lots. 

The family of John Packard were immigrants from Holland. 
Packard himself was born November 2, 1832. When he was sev- 
enteen, he learned of the discovery of gold in California, and 
sailed for the Pacific with the gold-seekers of "49, establishing a 
business in San Francisco. In 1852, he entered mining and at this 
time formed the acquaintance of C. C. Goodwin, for many years 
the editor of the Salt Lake City Tribune. He then went to Missis- 
sippi where he purchased a plantation. Before the close of the 
Civil War, he sold his slaves for $10,000 and returned to Cali- 
fornia. Seeking a location for a mine, he employed V. L. Thomas 
as a scout, and it was Thomas who, after visiting mining districts 
in South America and Mexico, advised John Q. Packard to invest 
his money in the newly opened Tintic Mining District. That Pac- 
kard was well advised is proved by the fact that when his will 
was probated in California, John Packard was shown to possess 
twenty million dollars . . . made in the Tintic mines, the Eureka- 
Hill, the Gemini, and the Godiva. 


The only picture of Watson Nesbitt, standing before the first build- 
ing ever constructed in the Tintic district. Dugouts are upon the 


hill. The date, the 1870's. 
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View of Eureka camp. The three white buildings are mercantiles. 


View of Eureka camp. The stone building in the center housed the 
sheriff's office and jail. Other stone building on side was one of the 
old boarding houses. Upper left, two of the grade schools. 
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Middletown and Robinson (Lowertown) with Tintic Smelter in 
distance, 1910. From History of Juab County by Alice P. McCune. 


Bullion-Beck Mine. From History of Juab County by Alice P. 
McCune. 


Ore train with Shay type engine. From History of Juab County 
by Alice P. McCune. 
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Mammoth (Uppertown) in 1879. From History of Juab County 
by Alice P. McCune. 


Hotel Mammoth. From History of Juab County by Alice P. 
McCune. 
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Peddler’s wagons at Job’s Feed Stable in Eureka, 
History of Juab County by Alice P. McCune. 


View of Eureka looking southwest. From History of Juab County 
by Alice P. McCune. 
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2100 feet underground, Grand Central 
Juab County by Alice P. McCune. 


Mine. From History of 


Some of the day shift of the Little Chief Mine. 
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Chief Consolidated Mine at Eureka. From History of Juab 
County by Alice P. McCune. 
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Group at the shaft of Chief Consolidated Mine, Manager Fitch 


fourth from right. From History of Juab County by Alice P. 
McCune. 
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Group of Tintic miners. From History of Juab County by Alice P. 
McCune. 


View of Tintic’s underground workings, showing the timber- 
ing of heavy ground. 
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The names of the Eureka-Hill mine and its colorful superin- 
tendent, Watson Nesbit, are synonymous. 

In ‘71, the Montana and Eureka mines were paying their own- 
ers $1,500 a ton, the Mammoth $1,000, the Sunbeam $500. The 
Ruby, Martha Washington, and Gypsy Nell were making their 
owners rich. Joe Taylors Butcher Boy carried pay dirt from the 
grass roots. One powder box full of sulfide of silver from Joe’s 
mine made him $7,000. The LaClede and Buckeye were into rich 
gold, while over on the six claims that comprised the Eureka-Hill 
Mine, horn silver valued at one dollar a pound was being picked 
out of the gopher holes, while boulders of high grade were rolled 
down the mountain side to the waiting ore wagons below the 
ridge. Eureka-Hill made fifty thousand dollars for her owner, 
John Q. Packard, from rocks that were kicked over the ledge. 

Watson Nesbit was a hand-picked superintendent brought in 
for the sole purpose of generaling this mine by the canny Packard, 
and he was the force behind the $50,000,000 enterprise. 

Watson Nesbit was the best known figure on the boardwalks 
of the towns. He carried his tall, erect figure with something 
which approached a regal grace, and was, at all times, a person- 
ality conspicuous among men. He wore a full, flowing beard 
which distinguished him from others. 

He came to Tintic via Northumberland, England. When his 
family immigrated to America his father became a contractor 
in the coal mines of Pennsylvania. Young Nesbit gained experi- 
ence working with his father there, as well as in the lead mines 
of Wisconsin. But, being a pioneer by nature, he came West to 
take his part in the wild and rugged life that preceded the time 
when the refinements of civilization reached the remote mining 
camps. 

He became a freighter and in “Pikes Peak or Bust” days freight- 
ed across the plains and fought off Indians as they attacked his 
wagon trains. This man was a wagon master, plainsman, and ex- 
perienced fighter, and what Watson Nesbit knew, he had learned 
in the hardest school in the world—the Western frontier. This 
man passed through harrowing experiences which he could re- 
late by the hour and it is sincerely doubted by those who knew 
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him in Tintic whether Daniel Boone or Kit Carson themselves 
had more adventures in their lives than did Watson Nesbit. 

The legend that Nesbit could smell out an ore body persisted 
all his life. Be that as it may, history of the district shows that 
this superintendent located ore body after ore body in the mines 
he commanded. That John Q. Packard had chosen his man well, 
quickly became evident as Nesbit was called upon to fight in the 
wars that were waged over the Eureka-Hill mine. Watson Nesbit 
and William Rose clashed in the first recorded gun battle over 
the millions of “The Hill,” and it became a mine worked under 
siege. 

In an area situated where high grade was reported to have 
been found, William Rose, a former freighter and Montana min- 
ing man, located a claim which he called the Montanent. He 
brought in supplies, made camp, and began working the claim. 
He hit it rich, very rich, and Rose was elated. But, in mining 
rushes, and in the midst of urgency and confusion of staking 
ground, surveys proved that many claims over-lapped. In some 
instances, claim lay directly over claim. Thus, Montanent and 
Eureka-Hill clashed over a disputed survey. 

The Hill was, at this time, in the Fond du Lac group of claims, 
owned by Crismon-Khol Company, under the charge of Nesbit. 
Nesbit was as wild and ready a man as there was in the settle- 
ment; but Rose as well had seen his share of fighting on the 
Bannock Indian Trail. Neither man was of a caliber to back 
down. The law was territorial, and the battle resolved man to 
man. 

Strangers were common in Tintic: they daily poured over the 
brow of the hill. Wagons, never ending, lumbered down canyon 
trails loaded with equipment for the deepening shafts. Picks and 
shovels were thrown down from the loads along with cases of 
fodstuffs and boxes of drygoods. Men with guns at their sides 
were common fare, but now there was a noticeable influx of men 
who looked professional. 

“Bill,” a friend told Rose, “rumor’s that these are gunfighters 
from Nevada that Nesbit’s bringing in.” 
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“All right,” was the reply. “Looks like I’ve got to fight for 
Montanent. I'll go over there tomorrow and see if I can find out 
what theyre doing.” 

“Better be careful,” he was warned, “Nesbit’s got armed guards 
all around that mine.” | 
_ The next morning, Rose left his camp. Instead of going down 
the canyon, he climbed high up to the ridge of the mountain, 
clinging to the shadows of the ledges. Stealing quietly from one 
juniper to another, crouching behind their protection and paus- 
ing now and then to peer across the valley at the camp of his 
enemy, he watched and counted men in an attempt to determine 
the force Nesbit had hired. He scouted Indian style, moving 
higher up, flickering shadow-like from one hiding place to an- 
other. When Rose reached a vantage point, he realized that there 
would be no chance of attacking Nesbit from above. The wily 
old warrior had anticipated this and constructed a sturdy fort in 
the protection of a solid ledge of rock. 

Rose began his descent, crawling on hands and knees over open 
places and scurrying ferret-like from sagebrush to sagebrush. He: 
was in a cold sweat after crossing fifty yards of open ground. 
Across the valley, he could see the glinting barrel of a rifle and 
knew himself for a dead man if he were caught trespassing on Hill 
ground. After resting a moment, Rose calculated the odds. Nes- 
bit’s force looked to him to be about five men less than the num-- 
ber he had, and knew that their firmly entrenched position 
gave them all the advantage. But he decided not to give up his 
claim without a fight and returned to the town. 

During the next two days in Tintic a war was fought over this 
mine. When Rose and his men attempted to climb the hill to 
their diggings, they faced not only a well prepared fortification, 
but also a mountain bristling with guns. Nesbit had kept more 
fighters under cover in the town as well as managing, in some 
manner, to learn when Rose would attack. William Rose found. 
his visit expected and himself outnumbered. He had no choice 
but to withdraw and abondon his demands upon the mine. 

On another section of Eureka-Hill was another over-lap of 
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claim. Two more prospectors claimed their diggings extended 
into Hill property. They were warned by Nesbit to discontinue 
taking ore from the claim. Bullets were exchanged in this fracas, 
and the discouraged prospectors withdrew, not feeling them- 
selves equal to facing hired gunfighters. But, having heard that 
a mining scout named Bankhard was in Tintic, the two prospec- 
tors contacted the newcomer with an offer to sell this property. 
Unaware of the question against the claim by Nesbit, the agent 
made a deal with the two men, and Bankhard, an Englishman, 
paid eighty thousand dollars for the workings. 

It transpired that Bankhard was a mining scout for Lard Aspin- 
wall, an English nobleman, who was then investing in the Tintic 
mining field; and Lord Aspinwall, when he discovered that the 
claim was in question, had no intention of giving up land he had 
paid that much for. 

Bankhard made a trip to Nevada, where he also advertised for 
gunfighters. He got these men for high wages a day, plus board. 
This time it was a showdown to decide who was going to own 
this much disputed mine. 

Watson Nesbit, in the meantime, had employed crews to clear 
the heavy growth of juniper and pine from the slope leading up 
to the mine. From his stone fort on Eureka-Hill property, he es- 
tablished quarters for the mercenaries, giving orders they were 
to kill the first man to trespass Hill ground. 

Bankhard’s fighters gathered at the foot of the mountain, and 
the onslaught began. Shot reverberated through the hills as men 
fought for the wealth of the mountain. But Eureka-Hill was too 
well entrenched. Nesbit had all the advantages of the terrain 
and a well cleared slope to shoot down upon his attackers. There 
were losses on both sides and men were wounded in this fight. 
Until recent times, the remains of this stone fort could still be 
seen. The British lost, and Nesbit remained the king of Eureka- 
Hill. 

From that time on, Watson Nesbit held this mine by right of 
might. It was constantly patrolled, and it became known that the 
disputed claims of this gold-silver mine were too hot to handle. 
The mines of Tintic were scenes of constant motion. One cage 
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might be going up while another was coming down, or perhaps 
held suspended and motionless upon its cable while the other 
busily plunged. When there was no living freight aboard, the 
full power of the steam was released, and the cages shot like 
bullets. The speed, even with the men, was such that the tim- 
bering flew backward like landscape from a speeding train. 

There was little conversation aboard the cages. It couldn't be 
heard as words were drawn upward in a rush of sound, becoming 
hollow echoes in the shaft. At a thousand feet, the steel cables 
began a springing dance that tested the braided strength, and 
the cage, though firm, shook with bobbing undulations. 

On a crisp cold morning, vapors of steam arose from shafts as 
the mines blew a hot moist breath into the mountain air. These 
mines “upcast” or “downcast” in air flow, breathing, as it were, 
from one another's shafts and the interconnecting system of ar- 
teries far below. 

Occasionally, from some shaft, old and abandoned, a mine 
belched—a dank, gas-filled breath, startled from its dark interior 
by a sudden cave-in from below. 

The men, dressed to board the cages and go below, were no- 
body’s beau brummel ideal. Diggers and jumpers were dyed and 
darkened to brownish-yellow and red-stained patches from con- 
tact with the oxidized earths. These clothes were generally kept 
in the dry where the men changed and thrown in a box outside 
when they were too soiled for further use below. 

The men who worked these mines generally held at their re- 
spective level, knowing no more of what was going on in a level 
below or above than they did of the developments of another 
company. 

Few people are aware of the practice that was employed when 
these mines hit the real high-grade. 

It was when great pockets of rich ores were opened up, and 
the drifts were sparkling with wealth, that the secret forces were 
employed. These “silent crews” were men who could be assigned 
to duty on any level, and they were the only ones who might be 
worked all over a mine. Old and tried workers, these men could 
labor for weeks or months in the midst of brilliant silver and dull 
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gleaming gold and keep the discovery a secret. Men who drank 
were never employed on these crews. The silence of the secret 
forces was well rewarded ... often, in the meantime, stocks 
were manipulated. 


The Mornrone 


_ It was twelve or thirteen years after the camps were estab- 
lished before the first Mormon families arrived, sometime in the 
eighties. 

They were not welcomed to these settlements, as there was 
much prejudice against them, and their meetings were frequent- 
ly broken up by ruffians. In order to assemble in peace, the Mor- 
mons journeyed into the juniper groves to hold their services. 
Another year later, their first Sunday School was established, in 
a back storeroom of a mercantile establishment with the children 
sitting on beer kegs. 

Typical of the first Mormons to come was John O. Freckleton. 
John Freckleton would never have called himself an empire 
builder; but the sum total of the days and hours of men like him 
made the cities in the wilderness. Like the Israelites, these Mor- 
mons trudged a weary way behind an ideal, then built around it. 

In 1862, John Freckleton and his wife journeyed down the 
river to St. Joseph, Missouri, hearing the roar of Civil War can- 
non as they made their way. Coming to Utah, John, who had 
been trained in the old country in the art of stone carving, carved 
the geometrical patterns of heavenly symbols into the stone of the 
Mormon temple. 

He brought his family and his flocks into Tintic Valley, where 
he settled one hundred and sixty acres homesteading the Cherry 
Creek area for farming and using Cherry Creek water. It was 
here, two years later, that the alleged Danite chief, Porter Rock- 
well, came to be his next-door-neighbor and began a bitter law 
suit over these same water rights. Also a man by the name of 
Grant came into the towns, making regular appearances, and 
becoming well known under this name. His name, however, was 
Bill Hickman, a man of medium build, wiry, regular-featured 
with the lean and hungry look of a Cassius. 
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The federal authorities at this time were looking for Bill Hick- 
man. They wanted to talk to him about many things. What, if 
anything, did he know about the Mountain Meadow Massacre? 
What could he tell them about fifteen or twenty or so unsolved 
murders in the territory? 

Hickman didn’t want to talk to them; he went to great pains 
to avoid even seeing them. Porter Rockwell, established on his 
ranch in West Tintic, was well aware of Grant's true identity. 
Orrin Porter Rockwell would have had good reason to do all he 
could to prevent Bill Hickman’s capture. Hickman knew too 
much. Had Hickman remained at Rockwell's ranch and stayed 
in the West Tintic hills, it is unlikely he could ever have been 
found. In the many valleys and canyons were endless places of 
hiding. 

Two of the most colorful and controversial figures in all Utah 
history were these two men. 

The adventurous life of Bill Hickman began in boyhood days 
in Missouri. He traveled with the Mormon wagon trains to Utah, 
established the mining district of Camp Floyd, and was a famil- 
iar figure on the boardwalks of early Tintic. 

After a highly irregular career, which has already been pub- 
lished in his own Confessions, Bill Hickman, in 1864, apostatized 
from the Mormon Church, and was disfellowshipped. He had, 
by this time, acquired ten wives. In 1865, he moved to Cedar 
Valley near Camp Floyd where he became pilot and guide for 
the soldiers from the stations of Floyd and Fort Douglas under 
General Pat Connor. 

It was Bill Hickman who led these soldier-prospecting parties 
of the Irish general into the mountain valleys. He was one of 
the first men, along with Connor, to realize the great potential 
wealth of Utah. Many of his friends, who either did not wish, 
or did not dare, to do their own prospecting, hired Bill Hickman 
to act as a mining scout in their interest. 

This strife-ridden figure was closely associated with Porter 
Rockwell in numerous escapades. During his twenty years resi- 
dence in Utah, he was accused of many crimes. Both he and 
Rockwell were alleged Chief Danites. These Danites were several 
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bands composed of from fifteen to twenty picked men to a band 
who fought “commando.” 

As soon as Porter Rockwell came into Tintic Valley, he located 
the land next to J. O. Freckleton on Cherry Creek. It was the 
beginning of a bitter feud over water. 

_ Rockwell was a fierce looking man who possessed a long flow- 
ing black beard that would have been prized by any buccaneer. 
The Freckleton family, their two sons, and six other families were 
already settled and farming the land when Rockwell moved in 
and summarily claimed all the water rights in the valley. The 
case was taken to court and fought for two years until Judge 
Emerson of Provo decreed the water to Rockwell. The outraged 
Freckleton family decried what they called an injustice. Their 
lands rendered useless by loss of the water, they were forced to 
move while Port Rockwell roosted triumphant. 

It is most interesting to note that not too long afterward, Rock- 
well sold these same water rights to the wealthy Mammoth Mine. 
The mines, of course, needed the water for smelters. 

In the days when the valley was Chief Tintic’s baliwick, Rock- 
well was making trips over the old California trail blazed by 
Father Escalante. In 1857, Rockwell acted as guide for the ill- 
fated and death-doomed Aiken party. While he was so guiding 
them, they were massacred. John Aiken and a companion were 
shot and their weighted bodies sunk to the bottomless depths of 
Punjun Spring. Afterward, the spring was said to be haunted by 
a continual wail that comes from its depths. Twenty years later, 
Porter Rockwel was accused of this murder. Once again, the elu- 
sive and mysterious Mammoth Mine shadowed into the scene, 
putting up the trifling sum of fifteen thousand dollars bail. 

During the time the Cherry Creek feud was raging between 
Porter Rockwell and the six families who had homesteaded this 
valley, one man from among the six who were losing their water 
rights to him planned to murder Porter Rockwell. 

There was one particular spot over the cedar post stile where 
Rockwell was accustomed to leap when he turned the water back 
into his land. At this precise spot, the would-be murderer impro- 
vised a booby-trap of black powder and dynamite caps. It was 
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his full intention to blow Porter Rockwell to kingdom come. But 
Rockwell’s charmed life led him to jump the fence at a new spot 
this particular day and he found the dynamite. The assassin, 
learning that his plot had failed, left Tintic within the hour, never 
to be heard of again. No man who knew Porter Rockwell was 
fool enough to want this Danite chief on his trail. Porter Rock- 
well always believed he led a protected existence, as long as, like 
Samson of old, he didn't cut his hair. This was in keeping with 
a prophecy made to him by Joseph Smith. 

Porter Rockwell was the most feared man of his time. No quick 
draw man he, but one who believed in the efficacy of always get- 
ting the drop. Also, he understood the value of a badge on his 
person when he did his killing, and was seldom without one. 

His favorite expletive was: “Wheat . . . Wheat In The Bin!” 
Seemingly meaningless, these words were filled with terror and 
sibilant meaning for the gentile or apostate who heard them 
uttered in anger. The following anonymous ballad is from a col- 
lection of Murder Ballads by Olive Burt: 


Old Port Rockwell has work to do, 

So he saddles his sorrel and rides away, 

And those who are watching wonder who, 

Will be a widow at break of day. 

The waiting wife in the candle light 

Starts as she hears the wild hoof-beat, 

Then shrinks in terror as down the night, 

Comes the wailing of Port’s dread war cry, 

“Wheat . . . Wheat!” 

She looks at her babe and tries to pray, 

For she knows she’s a widow and orphans are they 
Old Port Rockwell looks like a man, 

With a beard on his face and his hair in a braid, 
But there's none in the West but Brigham who can 
Look in his eyes and be not afraid. 

For Port is a devil in human shape, 

Though he calls himself, “angel” says vegeance is sweet, 
But he's black, bitter death, and there’s no escape, 
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When he wails through the night 

His dread war cry 

“Wheat . . . Wheat!” 

Somewhere a wife with her babes kneels to pray 
For she knows she’s a widow and orphans are they. 


_ While religious differences in these towns could, and did, as- 
sume serious proportions at times, there were so many in-be- 
tweeners who refused to take any of it seriously, that at times 
things took a humorous twist. 

In these uninhibited towns, they flayed one another's religious 
philosophies with charming candor, an those neutral and infidel 
rejoiced in the relative cases. There was one notable feud that 
arose between Grandma Hale and a Catholic lady who had lost 
her husband in a mine accident. 

The girl, daughter of a Catholic family, had married a Mormon 
boy. She owned one of the first cars in Tintic, and would roar 
up the street past Grandma’s to the priest's where she would ob- 
tain holy water. This, she took to her husband’s grave. 

The years went on, the trips continued, and as they did, the 
situation became hilarious throughout the camps. Grandma Hale 
was incensed that a Mormon couldn't be expected to make it out 
of hell on his own in less than five years. 

Everytime the offender whipped past Grandma’s house in her 
gas buggy, raising dust in the road and a racket in the air, Grand- 
ma would sniff, “There goes that hussy up to the priest’s to get 
more holy water to sprinkle on his grave to get him out of Purga- 
tory because he was a Mormon. . . payin’ out money to get him 
prayed into Heaven.” 

The Catholic rebuttal: 

The Mormons, they said, paid out an equal amount of money 
to dig up the names of their ancestors all the way to Adam if they 
could find them. After which, they had themselves immersed in 
their own temple holy water to get their own dead out of an equal 
state of captivity in the lower degrees of glory. 

Purgatory, the Catholics democratically shared, stating, and 
rather realistically, that anybody could be there. 
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The attitude of those in the middle of the road was succinctly 
put by the old timer who related the matter: “We couldn't rightly 
see that a little water sprinkled in either direction made that 
much difference.” 


LeDuc and Gillin 


_ Each spring brought a new influx of settlers into the camps. 
Two arch-pirates who came with the first ones were LeDuc, the 
French-Canadian, and his partner, Jack Gillin. 

LeDuc, suave, clever, and acquisitive, intended to become a 
gentleman—a splendid and elegantly dressed gentleman. The 
means to accomplish this ambition was unimportant. He was a 
cunning gambler who followed wealth and waited for opportuni- 
ties to plunder. 

Le Duc was a good-looking, slender, lithely built man, affable 
and quick to smile. This French-Canadian was, without a doubt, 
a unique character in early Utah. LeDuc himself told so many 
stories of his background (to which was added a propensity for 
disguise) that it is impossible to give an accurate account of him 
or where he really came from. 

Many incongurities in his character have added spice to the 
legend of this Frenchman, but that he tried his hand at various 
endeavors to make the fortune he was determined to have is 
pretty well authenticated. As far as is known, he never attached 
himself to a completely leigtimate enterpirse in his life. For him, 
it would have been out of character. 

Le Duc traveled to Utah in company with a band of Mormon 
immigrants who were crossing the plains. The Mormons had 
been surprised by the appearance of a lone Indian at their camp 
on the White Water. After preliminary conversation, the stranger 
explained that he was a French-Canadian and that it was his 
custom when traveling through this country to disguise himself 
as an Indian. They found that he also spoke a number of lan- 
guages. In the wagon train was a man named Gillin. LeDuc 
and Gillin, men of similar purpose, str me up a friendship and be- 
came partners. 

During the long journey these two schemed and pondered 
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various means of becoming rich. Both were averse to labor. They 
toyed with the prospect of becoming mine owners, but preferred 
that it be a mine somebody else had already dug. If they could. 
acquire cattle and become ranch owners, there was a rosy future 
there as well. After reaching Salt Lake City, they decided to con- 
tinue south to investigate the prospect of cattle ranching with 
the further thought of perhaps continuing on to the California 
diggings. Here Gillin deserted the Mormon girl he had married. 
In one grandiose gesture, he gave her back her freedom, explain- 
ing that when he married her he already had another wife back 
east. “You ain't really been married,” he said. “You just been 
spliced up for a while.” As for him, he couldn't be slowed down 
by a woman. Having explained these facts to the befuddled girl, 
he got on his horse and rode away. 

LeDuc and Gillin drifted to the cattle country and soon learned 
that it took more capital than they had to operate on the magnifi- 
cent scale which they envisioned. They also learned that a man 
starting a ranch of his own would find his efforts strongly opposed 
by the big ranchers who had come to regard the public land as 
having been conveyed to them by God for their own private 
use and benefit. Nor did they have any qualms about dry gulch- 
ing any man who questioned the divine right of the cattle kings. 
Independents who opposed this throwback to the feudal system, 
retaliated by rounding up the mavericks and branding them with 
their own mark. From that, it was but a step to genuine cattle 
rustling. But a man could get killed doing that, reflected the pru- 
dent Gillin who held a high regard for his skin, while his equally 
wise partner agreed that life often depended upon out-distancing 
a posse. 

“I don't cherish the idea that my neck depends on how fast 
can a horse run,” said Gillin. So the spring of 1870 found these 
two adventurers journeying through a terrible mountain storm 
toward the Pelican Point Relay Station of the Pony Express and 
Overland Stage located on the western shore of Utah Lake. They 
had determined to open a saloon at this strategic point. Behind 
them struggled their pack horses loaded with barrels of whiskey 
and their stock in trade. In their pockets they carried the re- 
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mainder of their working capital—three hundred dollars cash. 
When they reached Pelican Point, Le Duc and Gillin tried to pur- 
chase enough land for their business spot at the Point, but their 
offer of three hundred dollars was refused. The price asked was 
considerably more than they had. It was then, as they camped on 
the shores of Utah Lake, that these two men decided to try for 
their fortunes in the newly opened Tintic Mining District. 

The storm continued unabated as the partners and their train, 
heads lowered, turned in the direction of the Oquirrh Mountains. 
Pine trees bent in the furious wind, and hail stinging their faces 
felt like needles. The travelers were enveloped in sheets of whirl- 
ing rain. In some places, the horses waded to their fetlocks in 
mud while the men slouched in the saddles. | 

The prairie lay before them, dark and somber under the low 
overhang of sky. The cold wet wind made them shiver as they 
drew their blanket coats closer about them and pulled their heads 
deep into their shoulders, making the most of the shelter afforded 
by their broad felt hats. They found a cavern and camped during 
the worst of the storm, then slowly worked their way upward 
through the canyon. Four days later, they made their way down 
Eureka Gulch. 

In the chill of the next morning, while Le Duc battled a reluc- 
tant campfire, Gillin, shivering and wrapped in a blanket, looked 
about the hill and saw others thawing out from a half-frozen 
night's sleep. Against the cold, Le Duc had thrown a great coat 
over his clothing. This cloak, combined with his long black hair, 
metamorphosed the French Canadian into something between a 
Russian Cossack and a Piute. 

Here, there was no need to purchase land, and the partners 
began constructing their place of business. It was a rough and 
makeshift affair. They cut pine logs from the hillside, posts were 
then placed on end, and the cracks chinked with bark. The roof 
consisted of twigs covered with earth while the interior was 
lined with strips of cotton cloth sewn together. Outside, a rough 
bench was constructed, and over the door the word “SALOON” 
was printed. The three barrels of whiskey were hauled inside. 
This was the first bar in Tintic. 
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Le Duc and Gillin did well enough in the mining towns that 
they built another saloon, then each partner ran a business inde- 
pendently. 

Gillin, in the meantime, had taken over an abandoned claim 
which was called the Wyoming, located at the mouth of Eagle 
Canyon. The saloon-keeper-prospector took the shaft down deep- 
er. When a short time later, he heard that a group of mining 
scouts from Ohio were in Tintic looking for a claim, nimble 
wheels began to turn in his brain. Gillin had done well in the 
saloon business and had considerable cash on hand. He decided 
to risk a sum of it on a gamble. He hired a wagon and made 
a confidential deal with a pospector who owned a good claim. 
Jack Gillin purchased two wagon loads of high grade ore and 
hauled the rich rock back to his claim. He lowered this ore into 
the shaft of the Wyoming, which by this time was down thirty 
feet. 

Then he set charges, trailing the fuse back up. As the blast 
rocked up from the hole, the two wagon loads of pay dirt were 
blown into the side walls and mingled with the debris below. 
Gillin then contacted the eastern men and invited them to look 
over his claim. They were duly impressed by the sight of the rich 
ore and a deal was made. 

In a few days Jack Gillin left Tintic with considerable cash of 
his own, and twenty-two thousand dollars belonging to the men 
from Ohio. When the new owners found that the claim failed to 
produce, it passed into the hands of the Eagle Mine. The Eagle 
resumed work on the Wyoming claim and pushed Gillin’s shaft 
dwon four hundred feet, where they hit bonanza in gold and high 
grade silver. The Eagle and Blue-Bell Mining Company was in- 
corporated, and became one of the greatest gold mines in all 
Tintic. 

This “salted” claim made each of her owners multi-millionaires. 
Jack Gillin would have turned over in his grave and his mournful 
ghost would have joined with the wails from the Tintic canyons 
had he known the fortune he had dreamed of had been in his 
very hands. 

Over in Mammoth camp, the French Canadian, LeDuc, had 
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hit upon his own get-rich-quick scheme. The Frenchman by now 
had established his second saloon and was doing very well in- 
deed. From his first dugout saloon where he had served liquid 
refreshment across the rough board bar, LeDuc had progressed 
to a rather elegant establishment with an elaborate bar. Sand- 
boxes and self-righting brass cuspidors served their utilitarian 
purpose amid the billows of cigar smoke, jets of tobacco spit, and 
juicy language. His bar was carved in front and highly polished, 
while behind it, hanging on the wall, were some pictures repre- 
senting the gingerbread of the time. From an original stock of 
three barels of whiskey, he now had an entire stockroom filled 
with fine liquors. LeDuc was on his way to becoming a wealthy 
saloon keeper, but in the Mammoth Mine above him, he saw 
more wealth flow in a day or week than he could make in a life- 
time tending bar, thriving as his business was. 

The Mammoth was emptying her first great glory holes of gold. 
This ore was so valuable that it was sacked under armed guard; 
then the Mammoth Mine hired guards to guard the guards. 

Despite the guards, LeDuc schemed to obtain some of the rich 
rock, and the Frenchman suddenly developed an intense interest 
in an “ore collection.” He was, he told the miners, most curious 
about ores, never really did know enough about them and he 
wished to become more conversant on the subject. Could they 
perhaps bring him some really good specimens? Living in a dis- 
trict like this, where some of the richest ore in the nation was 
being produced, shame a man didn't have a few specimens just 
for interest. He would be glad, he informed the miners, to trade 
drinks for high-grade pieces of ore. 

Rich ore from the Mammoth Mine began slipping over LeDuc’s 
bar. It was easy for a man to bring out a rock. One piece of ore 
was not easily detected, and it was much cheaper for the miners 
to hand over a piece of high-grade to “Frenchy” than their hard- 
earned cash. 

The floor in the back storeroom of the saloon began to glitter 
with some of the Mammoth’s richest ore. LeDuc quietly rented a 
room at Mrs. Kennedys Boarding House over in Eureka and 
began making nightly trips around the monutain to that room 
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which he kept under a double lock and key. Then came the day 
when the Frenchman placed his business interests up for sale. 

“Restless,” the Frenchman explained, “think I'll move on.” The 
saloons were sold and LeDuc and his wagon train rolled out of 
the camps. 

In some manner word had reached the owners of the Mam- 
moth of the gold ore that had slid over the bar at LeDuc’s. An 
investigation followed. When the mine realized that she had 
been robbed of a fortune, the federal authorities were called in 
and a state-wide search for the French Canadian was on. Word 
went out over the Territory of Utah, and the Frenchman was a 
hunted man. 

After selling his stolen ores, LeDuc went to the old Salt Lake 
House, one of the early hotels of the Utah city. Here, he obtained 
aroom. While the search was on for him, he never left his room 
in the daytime; but at night, he went boldly out in the streets. 
He attended theaters, wandered to the various resorts, took in 
the early-day versions of the night club until the small hours, and 
in general lived it up, thoroughly enjoying his stolen money. Offi- 
cers finally gave up the search, reasoning that somehow the wily 
half-breed had slipped through their hands and out of the terri- 
tory. 

It wasn't until many years later, and the death-bed confession 
of a Salt Lake City milliner, that Utah officers learned how this 
slick actor had eluded them. 

This milliner had, for a very handsome price, provided LeDuc 
with a wig of long dark curls and a woman’s attire. It answered 
the question of the people who had wondered what ever became 
of the free-spending young lady with the long curls who had been 
such a familiar figure about the gay spots of the town. 

Gillin was never apprehended either. Both got away as clean 
as a mine whistle. 


The Rainbow Era 


‘The legendary and colorful events of Tintic passed down as 
“old timer” stories do not necessarily belong to any one of the 
six towns of the district but to the valley as a whole. This time, 
known as “The Rainbow Era,” was from the 1880’s to the 1890's. 

The folklore of the towns of Tintic contains many fascinating 
true stories of people good and bad, admirable and pathetic. 

Women for all and for no one arrived to wake up the bachelor 
camps. Eureka camp had three parlor houses. The girls came 
into the district from two directions—Salt Lake City and the silver 
camps of Nevada. They dressed attractively and well, and ac- 
counted for the draining off of much of the money that came 
from the mines. Some of the girls came into the houses directly 
from the divorce courts of Salt Lake City. Alimony was something 
that was seldom granted at that time, and many penniless young 
divorcees were propositioned by procurers. Among the original 
group of girls to arrive in Tintic was one who can be known as 
Ginger. 

This girl was the daughter of a well known Salt Lake City 
family. When she came to the camps, she fell in love with a 
young Irish miner but had competition for the curly-headed 
Irishman from a girl of another house, and a jealous feud raged 
between the two. | 7 

One night when the man had failed to keep an appointment 
with her, Ginger went looking for him. The doors were still 
swinging behind her when she saw him seated across the smoke- 
filled room with her rival. The eyes of the girls clashed in primi- 
tive hatred. Ginger’s rival was in an ugly mood. She had been 
drinking and had been spoiling for a crack at Ginger. “C'mon 
and have a drink,” she invited maliciously, “Tim can always buy 
a drink for a has-been.” 

Gingers blow made Jackie’s rouged face snap backward. 
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Stunned, she shook her head, and then, with a pure intent to 
kill, she launched into Ginger. The two girls clawed. The howl- 
ing miners gleefully made a ring, clambering onto the bar and 
grabbing chairs for ringside seats. Hair tangled, nails scratching, 
breaths panting and sobbing, the girls sprawled over the polished 
surface of a table, sliding from it to the floor where they wrestled 
like tearing cats. Clothes disappeared and white flesh above black 
silk stockings delighted the eyes of the spectators who cheered 
with good-humored vulgarity and complete impartiality. It was 
the best show they had seen in a year. 

Suddenly, however, from the fighting girls on the floor came 
a piercing, unearthly scream. Its utter terror froze the blood of 
the men and a silence came over the saloon. Once again the 
hopeless scream echoed through the quiet room as Jackie spat 
out Ginger’s nose. The mutilated girl sat with both hands over 
her face while blood streamed down the front of her dress. 

Sick, some of the boys rushed outside where they lost their 
supper. Others, calling off bets on an unfair fight, proposed to 
hold Jackie so Ginger could chew off her nose, but the girl 
streaked from the saloon. 

The men were accustomed to scenes of violence. They had 
seen men fight with nine inch blades, but this was a thing apart. 
Her profession ended, and doors of respectability closed against 
her, this girl retreated to a cabin far from the towns and became 
known, in the years to follow, as the Hermitess of the West desert. 


One of the most vicious characters ever to cut a swath of des- 
truction through the camps was a man known as Hank Parish. 
Reported to have come to Tintic from the mining camps of Mon- 
tana and Colorado, he rode into Eureka one day and with a flour- 
ish descended in front of Pat Cusick’s saloon. 

“Howdy, he greeted the bystanders outside, “come on in and 
have a drink.” The man of the hour, his first tour of the camps 
consisted in testing the saloons one by one. 

Hank Parish was to become known throughout the Tintic 
camps as a bully. He became quarrelsome and mean when he 
drank. It never mattered to Hank that he had no legitimate quar- 
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rel with anyone. All a man had to do was accidentally to spill a 
drink, lean against Hank at the bar, stumble, or be knocked into 
him—if Hank had been drinking, anything was a provocation. 
Hank had an abiding desire to be provoked. He knew nothing 
better to do with his great hulk than to mangle another man or 
whip an animal. He was a teamster and bullwhacker, one of the 
meanest of the lot. 

As his temper and reputation became known throughout the 
camps, the miners began to give him a wide berth, but it only 
made Hank Parish swagger more. Jack Gillin, LeDuc’s partner, 
was one man Hank left alone. One night in Jack’s place, Hank 
had smashed up the place. Jack Gillin, gun in hand, came from 
behind his bar and made Hank fork over, then and there, every 
cent for the damage. 

Sometimes, in pretended playfulness, Hank would slap a man 
on the back—actually to see how far he could knock him across 
the room. His every action was prompted by a cold and calcu- 
lated malignity. Some of the boys came back at him with their 
fists, nearly always to their regret. 

Hank Parish boarded at the Webb House while he lived in 
Tintic but most of his time was spent at the gaming table where 
he was continually starting rows. He became known in the camps 
as “The King of Eureka.” Hank liked it; for him, it was meat and 
drink to have people afraid of him. 

His trouble with Peg Leg started in the Cusick Saloon, where 
a “hang over’ poker game was in progress. Hank, sullen and full 
of liquor, had lost steadily all night and was in a vile temper. 
Suddenly, he rose from the table and slapped Peg Leg Parker 
full in the face. Peg Leg was a cripple and small, but his courage 
wasnt measured by his size. 

“Goddamn you to hell!” the little man shouted. “If I was an 
able bodied man you couldn't do that to me. But I'll fight you 
anyway, I'll fight you with pistols and I'm going to kill you.” 

It was more than Parish had gambled for and Hank knew that 
this time he had hit the wrong man. He couldn't believe that this 
skinny little runt, and a cripple at that, wanted to fight “the king.” 
He was suddenly sobered by the realization that a gun in Peg 
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Leg’s hand was just as deadly as a gun in his own hand. It made 
this cripple his equal, and Hank was a coward. He didn't want 
to fight a duel with Peg Leg and run the chance of getting killed; 
but he had been publicly challenged before Tintic and he had to 
accept. The time for this duel was fixed for five o'clock in the 
afternoon back of the main street saloons. 

During the afternoon Hank was engaged in cleaning a rifle 
in his room at the Webb House. He told his landlady he was 
going out to kill jackrabbits and left the room with the loaded 

n. 

P The time for the duel arrived and Peg Leg limped up the back 
street, revolver in hand. This little man was living up to his 
agreement to shoot it out, face to face, with revolvers. 

From behind the fence where he had been hiding, Hank Parish 
rose, took aim, and shot Peg Leg in the back. Hank then walked 
nonchalantly down the street, entered his usual hangout, and 
ordered a drink. 

The men of the camps had all liked Peg Leg and while no in- 
dividual cared to go up against Parish, the word began passing 
among them that a rope and a tree would do Hank Parish a world 
of good. Hank sensed what was in the wind and removed his 
neck from Tintic before the rope could be fitted. It was later in 
the same year that one of the men burst into the Cusick saloon 
bearing the news that Hank Parish had been lynched in Pioche, 
Nevada. 

After Parish left Eureka, he went to Arizona where he got into 
a quarrel with a young man over another card game. Hank had 
drawn a knife and slashed the boy across the abdomen. The boy 
ran off, holding his belly together, but died in a short time. 
Hank's trail was still bloody until justice caught up with him at 
Pioche. 

It was related that as the noose was being placed around his 
neck Hank started to sob. When he was coldly asked what he 
was crying about, Hank replied, “I dont’ remember how many 
Indians I've killed, but I’ve only killed nineteen white men and 
I wanted to make it twenty.” 
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_ A rope cut short this braggadocio and arrogant nonsense of an 
evil killer. 

Oh, whiskey leave me alone, 

Oh, whiskey leave me alone, 

Oh, whiskey leave me alone, 

For I must find my way home. 


Oh, whiskey, Oh, whiskey, 
You've been my downfall 
If the ocean was whiskey, Pate Meee WMS ie i 


Id drink up it all. 


. The familiar refrain wobbled its way up Church Street, and 
the off-key tremors quivered onward into the distance. Residents, 
listening from their beds, knew that little Billy King, the printer, 
was on his way home. 

For a half-century, Billy King never left the camps for any rea- 
son other than to attend an occasional funeral. He preferred his 
Tintic friends and stayed away from strangers. Every morning 
for twenty years, Billy walked the six miles around the mountain 
to the offices of the Mammoth Record, seldom wearing a coat 
summer or winter. Liquor stood him a stout substitute for food, 
fuel, or other sustenance. 

Billy lived at the head of Church Street in a little one room 
cabin where the wind and snow blew in through cracks in the 
walls. Even in winter time, Billy made a fire only to cook what 
little he ate; and snow blowing in through unmended openings 
drifted through, but Billy slept as if he were in a heated room. 

In summer, yellow sand seeped in the doorway and under the 
window sills, finding the same entrances as the snow of the pre- 
vious winter. It was greeted with equal indifference by Billy. 
His job as a compositor in the newspaper office paid him all he 
wanted, and the little printer, happy in the saloon with the boys, 
gave no heed to outside appearances. 

Billy would arise in the mornings, winking away the sleep, and 
while the kindling caught in the small round belly stove, and 
sparks whisked up the black stovepipe, he would prepare his 


morning coffee at a sink where the wooden drainboard bristled 
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with splinter whiskers. He had at one time, in a burst of house- 
hold pride, hung two brightly colored calendars on the wall. The 
begrimed puppy dogs adorning the one now looked out with 
tired faded eyes, while the edges of the other had curled over 
and yellowed with age, partially hiding the neat little girls who 
walked up a pathway carrying baskets of eggs. For years those 
same calendars hung on Billy’s wall. He never really cared what 
day it was. 

Against one wall was a washstand that had once been painted 
a pale blue, but which now gave forth with a polka-dotted effect 
as the brown underneath vied for attention with the remaining 
faithful daubs. He washed from an old enameled basin, which, 
through various accidents, had lost most of its protective cover; 
and he got his water from a pitcher where the original spout was 
now a gaping hole. 

Billy called his home “Paltry Palace.” 

His nature was a composite of weakness, genuine love for the 
miners, good nature, and eccentricity. Quaint, but lovable, he was 
a genuine character-about-the-town. 

While under the influence, Billy imagined himself in all kinds 
of heroic roles. His favorite fancy was that he was a great prize- 
fighter. After a few drinks, the slightly-built little printer would 
begin relating stories of the battles he had engaged in with cham- 
pion prizefighters. He was known in the camps as “The Belfast 
Spider,” a sobriquet added to the one he had already earned as 
“The Bourbon King.” 

When Billy had consumed more Valley Tan than he could 
rightly handle and with all the improbability that protects a 
drunken man, come unscathed through places were another 
would have met with accident, he would hike up the mountain 
side above his cabin to a favorite sunny ledge where he slept 
away the warm afternoon. 

Billy awakened from one such midday nap to see Tom Spauld- 
ing running up the hill with a butterfly net in his hand. Tom 
followed mining for a livelihood, but he was keenly interested in 
entomology, and spent his spare time collecting specimens of the 
many butterflies that abounded in these mountain valleys. 
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Dazed and befuddled, Billy watched the antics of the stranger 
who was fishing in the sky and decided that this newcomer need- 
ed help. Making his way down the mountain he laid a gentle 
hand upon Tom Spaulding’s shoulder. 

“You come on down to the saloon with me, and I'll fix you up.” 
“Oh, I'm all right,” Spaulding answered, “I'm just chasing 
bugs.” 

“Sure, sure,” Billy said sympathetically, “but you come with 
me before they get you. Get ‘em myself . . . only with me, 
it’s lizards.” 


A bitter mountain winter had settled over the valley and each 
succeeding day brought more storm until the camps were drifted 
deep. It was near Christmas time and Downey and Nolan, two 
Tintic men, were doing assessment work on some north Tintic 
claims. A new storm was coming up and Billy King was con- 
cerned for the safety of his friends. He worried away in the 
saloon, “It’s high time they got back into camp.” 

Several drinks later, the idea that the boys needed his help 
mingled with the alcoholic fancies floating around in Billy’s head 
and so, without a coat, but fortified with two extra bottles, Little 
Billy set out on a one-man expedition. Al Roberts coming into 
camp saw Billy struggling in snow above his waist and forced the 
printer to get on the horse behind him, bringing him back to the 
saloon. But Billy, dried out and warmed up, disappeared once 
again. He was missed once more. 

Downey and Nolan, on their way in, dug the half-frozen Billy 
from a huge drift where he was sputtering and blowing snow 
from his mouth. One and all pitched into Billy for getting them 
out on a search and he considered the whole camp ungrateful. 

“Why you puke-faced horney toad,” he shouted at his good 
friend Nolan. “You wouldn’t know what to do with a friend if 
you had one. You wouldn't care if I froze my behind off out there 
looking for you.” 

They assured the little printer of their love and great admira- 
tion for his courage. His feelings soothed, Billy allowed them to 


buy him a drink. 
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Billy King was born in Iowa and learned his trade in the print- 
ing establishment of Rand, McNally and Company of Chicago. 
He worked on newspapers in old Frisco, a mining camp of south- 
ern Utah, and then went to Ogden where he worked on the 
Daily Union in 1889. He then came to Tintic where he lived the 
remainder of his life, dying in Eureka at the age of 73. 


Freighting and Railroading 


The freighting business into the mining towns was booming. 
Everything the isolated camps used had to be freighted in. Some 
of these mountain roads, being privately built, became toll roads. 
Charges were usually five cents a mile for wagons, eight for car- 
riages, with corresponding charges for pack trains and foot pas- 
sengers. The pack trains, whether made up of horses or mules, 
were harnessed tandem. The lead animal often wore a collar of 
bells which would musically announce their arrival. 

Entering Eureka by this toll road up the narrow winding can- 
yon way, came the wagons hired by Anna Marks to bring the 
stock of her store into the camps. From Russian Poland, to Lon- 
don, England, New York to Utah Territory and thence to Tintic, 
came this adventuress. Among the early ones to Tintic, this fiery- 
tempered Russian could hold her place in a camp of men. 

Russian Poland in the 1850's was grim, cruel. Anna had, in 
all her young life, been nothing but poor. Her life in the old 
country was a tale of privation and suffering. She became haunt- 
ed by dreams of what it would be like to be rich. From there, 
the dream became a plan to journey to America. 

Anna at fourteen was a tall, comely girl. Handsome with her 
flashing eyes and long beautiful hair, she had no trouble finding 
work as a waitress in a tavern frequented by officers of the Rus- 
sian Army. Pogroms were common in Annas native land and 
her eyes had rested upon scenes of murder and rape. She finally 
made her way to London where she met and married Wolf 
Marks; from there, the couple came to America, eventually mak- 
ing their way West. Soldiers from the military posts told Anna 
of the richness of the newly opened mining camps and Anna 
Marks felt her fortune was to be made there. 

So it was that Anna, riding high on the seat of the lead wagon, 
was stopped at the toll gate. She loosened the strings of her em- 
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broidered hand bag, then suddenly drew the ties back shut 
again, and reached for a rifle. 

She could not, she said, see why people had to pay for the use 
of a public road. A verbal war reaching violent proportions en- 
sued, and at a command from Anna, her freighter got down, un- 
hitched his team from the wagon, and coupled them to the log 
chain stretching across the road. 

“Git-up” he shouted to the horses and down came the toll. 
From that day on, the road into the camp was wide open. 

A few years later, Pat Shea was making himself as small as 
possible behind the doubtful shelter of some eight-by-eight tim- 
bers. Splinters flew through the air as Anna Marks did her level 
best to shoot Pat’s head off. Anna Marks could out-cuss any man 
in the camp, and she was telling Pat in three languages that he 
was building a fence on her property. 

Anna had early staked her claims on much of the mountain 
real estate, holding it at the point of a revolver. She was always 
alert to her opportunities. Her quick eyes swept in all directions, 
and she absorbed information with eyes and ears simultaneously. 
Anna could neither read nor write, and she set herself diligently 
to the task of learning all she could in spite of her handicap. 

Charley Maw was a well-to-do Chinese who owned the build- 
ing Anna had rented. It wasn't long before Anna had Charley 
arrested, accusing him of assaulting her. A Chinese had few 
rights in a mining camp, and Charley, from the jail cell, pur- 
chased his freedom and left the lynch-minded town. Anna Marks 
promptly confiscated Charley’s property and moved in. 

She steadily accumulated land and battled with those she con- 
sidered trespassers. It was an enervating experience to live a 
neighbor to her. The slightest incident would touch off her dis- 
pleasure, but her target was always a man. 

Cronin, an adjoining owner, began fencing his property. Anna 
ordered the digging to stop as he was on a section of her land. 
Cronin said he was not and continued the excavations. Anna, ob- 
taining a shovel, followed him and began filling dirt back into 
each hole. Cronin, equally stubborn, continued to dig. Finally, 
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seeing the game was getting nowhere, Anna jumped into one of 
the holes and Cronin calmly proceeded to bury her. Anna, 
screaming her fury, looked at him with hate. Her malevolence 
was electric. The incident ended in court. Litigation became her 
pastime, and Anna Marks was a lawyer's dream. Shortly after, 
she carried on a historic battle with the Denver and Rio Grande, 
holding up the building of a railroad at gunpoint until the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande met her price to cross a section of her land. 

It was almost worth a man’s life to put a fence next to Anna. 
Harvey Tomkins began building a fence between his Tomkins 
House and Anna's property when Anna shot him. The bullet 
lodged in a plug of chewing tobacco and saved him, but Anna 
fired again. Her second bullet grazed Tomkin’s little daughter. 
Infuriated, Tomkins delivered Anna a sound thrashing. He was 
one man she never shot at again. 

Anna Marks was remarkably undisturbed by any event.’ When 
diamonds, valued at over eight hundred dollars, were stolen from 
her, Anna had one of her employees, a man named Marcus, ar- 
rested. Marcus was innocent and became so incensed at being 
wrongly acused that he mutilated himself. Anna, hearing of the 
matter, remarked, “Too bad.” She took every advantage a woman 
can take, took it coldly and with deliberate intent. 

Anna Marks left the fortune she had dreamed of. Her estate 
disclosed seventy thousand dollars in cash, jewelry, and consid- 
erable real estate. She dropped dead one afternoon, consumed 


by her own burning hatred of life. 


As the camp grew, a better means of transportation was need- 
ed, and Gilmer and Salisbury started a branch line from the Mc- 
Gowan Hotel at the Point of the Mountain. The Point was a 
way-station dividing Salt Lake and Utah Valleys. The stage 
crossed the Jordan River toll bridge, thence to Pelican Point relay 
station where teams again were changed. From there, the route 
continued along the west side of Utah Lake and on up Pinion 
Canyon into Tintic. By the time the coach reached the grade 
down Pinion, black boots and miners hobnails disappeared from 
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comfortable perches where they had been hanging out the win- 
dow and the passengers hoofed it alongside the violently shaking 
stagecoach. 

Bill Hickman and Porter Rockwell furnished the horses for 
these lines. Hickman had a ranch near Camp Floyd and owned 
a large herd of fine horses. Porter Rockwell came directly into 
Tintic Valley where he established a ranch on the west grazing 
lands. The following year, the stage route was changed and the 
Concords rolled by way of Camp Floyd and Cedar Valley. These 
lines also ran the “white wagons,” canvas-covered stages that 
resembled covered wagons but were built in the style of the 
Concord and were much lighter. 

First freight into this area came in on big Conestoga-like wag- 
ons, heavily braced to carry great weights; but mountain roads 
like Tintic were too ruggedly dangerous for them. Yet freight 
wagons painted the national colors of the prairie schooners—white 
tops, Prussian blue bodies, brilliant red running gear—rolled with 
a whoop an’ a holler over the last rise and down the main street 
of the town. Many of the freighters who drove into Tintic were 
bull whackers, for with long hauls of slow, heavy freight, such 
as the mining equipment was, the oxen were best. 

So picturesque and highly embroidered was the language of 
the early freighters, that after encountering the first wagon trains, 
the Indians believed the cattle were “wohaws” and the wagons 
“goddams.” 

At times, these trains met in the narrow canyon, or where 
there was only one good track. It was the custom for the unload- 
ed train to pull off and let the heavier load through. But if both 
were loaded, then it depended on who was carrying the heaviest 
load. Sometimes this argument as to who was going to move over 
just didn't get settled, so both trains set up housekeeping and 
camped right there in the trail mutually sulking as much as a 
week. 

However, for the mail, during the first three years of the life 
of the towns, it was the faster pony express that brought in the 
leather pouches. This pony express is not to be confused with the 
Overland Pony Express. It was the same type of service, but an 
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independent branch that operated from the Pelican Point relay 
station. 

The Overland Pony Express raised the dust twenty miles west 
of Tintic towns. This valley was the last of the lush lands before 
the pony boys met the hot desert winds that waited to blast upon 
them from the American Desert. The Faust and Fish Springs 
relay stations were the stops in the Tintic district. Remains of 
these stations can be seen today. The ride through the lands of 
Chief Tintic and Chief Winnemucca were considered among the 
most dangerous of the run. 


“Swedish John” Hansen was one of the first whips to drive the 
stages into Tintic as well as one of the early settlers. John was 
born in Sweden and came to this country when he was eight 
years old. The family journeyed West with the immigrant trains 
and the small boy even then handled the bull whip of an ox team. 
His first job was caring for livestock at the salary of one hundred 
dollars a year. When the boy was twelve, his father homesteaded 
at Pelican Point where John cared for the horses of the Gilmer 
and Salisbury lines. When he was old enough, he mounted the 
box and became one of their ribbon men. 

Swedish John was an expert reinsman, and though he shook 
out his teams down Tintic mountain grades, and passengers col- 
lided with the top of the coach, or bounced about like balls, John 
never rolled a stage over. There were times, however, coming 
down Pinion Canyon, that the bruised and battered passengers 
preferred to get out and walk alongside the stage on the rugged 
canyon road. The sight of Chimney Rock Pass was a warning to 
the seasoned travelers that it was time to get out and hoof it 
beside the rumbling vehicle. After miles in the jolting coaches, 
to all outward appearances the passengers arrived whole and un- 
maimed, but they quickly disappeared into hotel rooms to repair 
the damage in secret. 

Chimney Rock was a lonely sentinel towering sixty feet up, 
guarding a natural pass through the mountains. This pass was a 
scene of a massacre and ambush when soldiers first came to Utah. 

The old stage coaches which swayed through these defiles and 
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down the desert roads, were high-riding sedans swinging like 
cradles and resting on braces. Passengers were usually limited to 
25 pounds of luggage and drivers often took turns sleeping on 
the box so the coach continued on. Pasengers embarked fortified 
with lunches, shawls, carpetbag, pigskin traveling trunks, and 
courage. Some far-sighted and tender ones thought to cushion 
their seat, but most of their time was occupied playing hunt the 
pillow as it was continually jounced out from beneath them. 

Many fine drivers like Swedish John handled the ribbons on 
the stage lines. These men had grown up with the feel of them in 
their hands and knew the animals they worked with, calling them 
by name, teaching them to respond in unison to a softly spoken 
command. They handled these awkward coaches with skill, rid- 
ing them on the dangerous downgrade with a foot on the brake 
and the safety of their passengers in mind. 

When the stage company changed their route to run through 
Cedar Valley, Swedish John came into Eureka to live, still team- 
ing supplies over the mountains for the boarding houses and the 
mines. But in winter time, the bob sleighs would be brought out 
and Swedish John again took the ribbons. He would speak softly 
to the animals and the residents of the town were off for the ride 
of their lives. 


But the stage coach lines gave way to the railroads. It was in 
1891 that Rio Grande Western began construction of their rail- 
road through Little Valley of Homansville. This was a line that 
in railroad engineering had been called “impossible.” 

Surveying the rugged Pinion Canyon area, experts had de- 
clared, “It is impossible. No one will ever put a railroad through 
that canyon.” 

Rio Grande, however, had one brilliant engineer who carefully 
studied this route. Night and day he poured over his board, drew 
and re-drew plans. “I can build it,” he finally told Rio Grande. 
Unbelieving, nevertheless they gave him the assignment and he 
bent to the task. Other engineers had denied that the Tintic 
Mountains could be defeated, a railroad built over them. This 
engineer did not attempt to go over them. He went through them. 
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He went around them. He gashed them in great slices of living 
earth. He looped them and circumvented them; and he put the 
railroad through. 

Even though Rio Grande officials had given the signal to go 
ahead with the undertaking, there were among them doubters 
who gave only half-hearted attention to his earnest explanations 
of his preliminary surveys. But this engineer dreamed of the 
task, then lived with the problems created by it. Each new day, 
he followed the assignment with his instruments, scaling the 
mountains, walking the shadowed canyon below. To band the 
heights and bridge the ravines became at first a passion, then an 
obsession. 

The route laid down by his survey looked insane. It wound 
around the mountain sides, first on one side of the canyon then 
crossing over to the other. Sometimes the direction was changed 
back toward the mouth of the canyon while the route continued 
to climb on up. Seven great trestles were provided reaching hun- 
dreds of feet long, and at one point a giant loop was made to 
pass high up above the lower track. 

The plans of the young engineer had been based on a firm 
foundation. Construction of the railroad was slow, but sure, and 
the day came when it was completed. But the engineer who 
planned this road suffered a nervous breakdown and it was ne- 
cessary to send him to a mental hospital. Somewhere at the end 
of this line, there should be a monument erected to him. 

In 1878 the Utah Southern Railroad reached into Tintic Dis- 
trict as far as the Ironton Junction, and in 1883 The Salt Lake and 
Western extended into the Silver City camp. 

There was great rivalry between the roads servicing Tintic, but 
the mining district itself was jubilant. It now had competing 
lines to ship on. Ore wagons stood out in the weather, wheels 
rusting. Their rumblings became less and less as the railroads 
took over and the lines battled for the rich plum. 

These rival lines, and crews, clashed whenever they met. When 
Rio Grande attempted to extend a short switch into the canyon 
leading up to the Bullion Beck Mine, open hostilities broke out. 
Another battle was encountered when the branch to Mammoth 
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was attempted. There was no way to enter the gulch except by 
crossing the Oregon Short Line tracks and paralleling them along 
the mountain side. On reaching the Short Line right of way, 
notice was served on the graders to keep off. Armed guards 
walked with guns. The workers of the rival line moved steadily 
up. Then, in order to stop them from continuing, the Short Line 
crews wrecked a freight car across the spot. Train service to 
Mammoth was stopped as a pitched battle was fought. This case 
then went to court and the decision required both roads to use 
the same track and share the expense of upkeep. 

These construction crews fought with anything handy. Drive 
wheels of engines would be found chained to the rails with great 
chains and locks that couldn't be broken open with sledges, tracks 
were greased, freight cars deliberately wrecked. 

In *89, Colonel Murray, acting for Bullion-Beck interests, se- 
cured an option from Captain Deprezin for a valuable claim ad- 
joining Beck land. Final arrangements had not been made until 
time for the option to expire when Colonel Murray presented a 
check to the Captain. To his astonishment, Deprezin refused the 
check and demanded cash. | 

Colonel Murray made an urgent trip to Salt Lake City where 
he obtained the cash, only to find there was no transportation to 
get him back to Eureka in time. The railroad connecting Tintic 
with the main line was just being completed and Colonel Murray 
chartered the train. It was on this errand that the first train pulled 
into Tintic. When he reached the station, the Beck Company 
had an ore wagon waiting and the silver was loaded into the 
wagon and hauled to Captain Deprezin’s home. When they 
reached the house, Murray called the Captain to come to the 
door. The back of the wagon was let down and twenty-thousand 
silver dollars were allowed to roll out at the Captain’s feet, re- 
taliation for his refusal to accept the check. 

Small branch railroads inched themselves into difficult and 
dangerous places. Some of the steep mountain grades and sharp 
curves called for a special kind of engine called the “Shay-type.” 
A train used in 1890, “Little Alice Shay” was one such. This line 
ran on three miles of the most hazardous mountain road in rail- 
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road annals. “Little Alice” was operated by J. Cunningham and 
his. son, Casey. Casey and his father had contracts to draw the 
ore from the bins of the mines located around these bends of the 
mountain and haul it to the Sioux and Mammoth mills. 

_ Casey, the conductor, two brakemen, the engineer, and the 
fireman were the crew of Little Alice. In those days of hand- 
operated brakes and link and pin couplings, Alice kept the crew 
busy. The torturous trail she followed wound in frightening curves 
up the steep slopes behind Tintic peak. 

Tintic had gangs of boys who were known upon occasion to 
get into mischief, and one day as the tiny engine was on her way 
downgrade from the lower Mammoth claims she hit a spot on a 
a steep incline where the boys had been soaping the rails. The 
wheels spun like tops over the slick spots and began sliding faster 
and faster down the mountain. Gathering speed, the train swayed 
drunkenly and the crew, fully expecting the engine to jump the 
tracks and roll down the incline, threw the train into reverse and 
yelled “jump for it.” 

Casey described a graceful arc in the air, landing with a thud 
and a painful yell in a large bed of cactus. Alice left them in a 
flash while the rest of the scratched and bleeding crew gathered 
to help pull cactus needles from Casey's posterior. The battered 
crew, brushing themselves off, figured the safest thing they could 
do was draw their pay. “That's one wrecked train,” said the fire- 
man ruefully. “We're gonna have the can tied on us.” But Casey 
looked down the mountain and yelled, “Look, she’s coming back 
up the hill.” Back up the grade sailed Little Alice, and the crew, 
running to meet her, clambered up on board. Reaching the flat 
country, holding the track all the way, the engine had reversed 
itself and come back up the mountain. 

At this time, San Pedro was dickering with Cunningham to 
buy the East Tintic line. The San Pedro man looked over Little 
Alice’s run and said he could see no reason why it should require 
a “shay to go up there. “Why, my engine equipped with regular 
drive can take that run up that mountain.” 

“She can like hell,” retorted Cunningham. 

“I've got a thousand dollars that says it can.” 
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“You're on,” answered Cunningham. 

The participants made a visit to the saloon where the stakes 
were left, having many drinks to seal the bargain. They went 
back to the Pedro train where all climbed aboard and the engine 
started the mountain climb. On the first of the steep cuts, the 
drivers of the Pedro engine began to spin. They backed down 
and made another run at it, and again the drivers spun. Back 
again went the engineer and a faster approach was tried. This 
time, the whirling wheels spun the train completely off the track 
and Pedro crews worked long and hard getting the engine back. 
Little Alice was a mountain gal and it took more than a green- 
horn engine to put her off her tracks. 


The railroad through Pinion Canyon was a popular excursion 
trip of the day, not only for the canyon scenery, but also for the 
thrill of looking down the loop. It was the closest thing they 
had to a giant coaster. 

One unsophisticated cowboy took his first train ride on this 
run on a down trip from Tintic. He tied his broncho to a tele- 
graph pole and entered the passenger coach. From the time the 
train entered the canyon, amused residents watched the cowboy 
as he hung to the seat for his life. When the train finally arrived 
in the lower valley, the broncho-buster relaxed his desperate 
clutch upon the cushions and sighed, “Well, I made it, I rode ‘er 
to a standstill.” 

From the other direction a female pasenger boarded the pas- 
senger coach. When the train came to the big loop, she looked 
from the window, saw the railroad track hundreds of feet below 
her, and took an equally desperate hold to the cushions. When 
the train was over the trestle she breathed with relief, “Thank 
God, we've lit.” 


Andy Martin was a railway employee often caught upon 
the runaways of the district. The Denver and Rio Grande crew 
working out of Tintic were switching cars at the siding in Pinion 
Canyon. Andy, riding brakeman on the caboose, became un- 
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coupled from the rest of the train and the caboose swayed down 
the tracks, gathering speed and careening down the canyon. 
Andy ended up a guest of Goshen twenty-three miles away. 

Again, on election day, he rode a runaway around the bend of 
the mountain to Silver City six miles away. Safe, but exhausted, 
Andy stumbled into a bar. It was 1912 and the railroad workers 
had voted for Wilson. After many toasts, Andy passed out. Later, 
as he came to, Andy mumbled, “Weel . . . I voted anyway. I 
sure’s hell was a goin’some. I passed Taft just after I started, had 
to speed up to get by Roosevelt, though. But I made it before I 
stopped. . . never did catch up with Wilson.” Between the rides, 
the election, and the drinks, Andy was a confused citizen. 


Then, out in Deep-Creek was a one-man railroad that served the 
Gold Hill claims. 

The Deep Creek Line was a proud road operating one train a 
day and hauling heavy freight. Mac More, a desert-tanned, grey- 
haired railroad veteran was everything from general manager to 
trackwalker, engineer, and conductor on this run, which even- 
tually dwindled to one day a week. 

After the beds of Deep Creek copper ran out, Mac’s engine 
and faded redwood combination passenger-mail coach, would 
stand morosely on the Western Pacific siding of the desert salt 
flats. But, once a week, on Friday evening, the old locomotive 
was fired, the kerosene lamps in the ancient red plush-seated 
coach were lighted and hung up. Then, with a single box car in 
tow, the old train wheezed off to Gold Hill to serve the scattered 
claims still working in the ghost mining towns forty-five miles 
into Deep Creek. The line hauled lumber, ore, and government 
mail into the isolated camps. 

This Toonerville Trolley was a friendly, neighborly train which 
traveled at a leisurely pace. It frequently stopped to let the pas- 
sengers get off and shoot jack rabbits and coyotes. In cases of 
emergency, such as the birth of a baby, the train would be flagged 
down and hot water drawn from the boiler while obliging trav- 
elers offered either assistance or advice. 
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As the steel rails reached farther into all parts of the territory, 
Brigham Young took a half-million dollar contract, and his con- 
struction company was chartered under the name of the Utah 
Western Railroad, with his son as president, and another church 
leader as superintendent. The crews worked under a non-Mor- 
mon boss named Reed, and the men sang: 


Hurray, hurray, the railroad’s begun, 

Three cheers for our leader, his name’s Brigham Young. 
Hurrah, hurrah, we're honest and true, 

And if we stick to it, it’s bound to go through. 


Now there’s Mr. Reed, he’s a gentleman too, 
He knows very well what the Mormons can do, 
He knows they'll earn every cent of their pay, 
We're just the boys to construct a railway. 


They constructed a narrow-gauge railroad within two miles 
of Stockton at the edge or the Tintic desert, where one smelting 
company alone was shipping seven million pounds of bullion and 
ore. The road then became a broad gauge and part of the through 
line to Los Angeles. 

It was in 1878 that the Utah Southern came to Ironton, five 
miles from Eureka camp. With a railroad this near, the output 
of the district doubled. In 1883 Utah Western branched farther 
into Silver City, and the rails now reached into the heart of the 
minerals. 

These railroad spurs continually being constructed into the 
valley until the 1900's, brought with them “the end of track” 
towns. These were portable camps which followed the railroad 
construction crews, and with each fifty miles of track laid, the 
town would move along, keeping up with the advancing workers. 

As these tough construction crews moved into the valley, 
brawls and riots became even more commonplace than before. 
Ferron was a particularly rough camp. One evening a Tintic 
miner had row with an Italian railroad worker. The Italian and 
some of his countrymen stabbed the local man to death, and the 
Italians moved out of the camp ahead of a lynching party. Short- 
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ly after this incident, on a summer evening, two Austrians fought 

a duel with knives. They fought as gladiators within an arena, 
stripped to the waist and guard arms wrapped. Those who would 
have stopped this bloodthirsty business were pushed aside. “Leave 
“em alone,” they were told. “If you don't let them fight it out 
now, they'll just kill each other some other time.” 

- Within the ring of watchers, the two enemies circled. Both 
antagonists were skilled in knife fighting and they feinted for 
position. This deadly work went on until both were weak from 
wounds, then one of them moved in and with a quick movement 
severed his opponent's jugular vein. 

To these crews of construction men and the Hungarians, Aus- 
trians, and Spanish of the camps, knife fighting was a science. 
The knife was a much more commonly used weapon than the gun. 
These men fenced skillfully, and often faced this most blood 
chilling of all weapons, cold steel. The knife fight was the blood- 
iest kind of personal combat, and its fatality record exceeded that 
of gunfight duels. 

Standing in an en garde position, feet apart, and right foot for- 
ward, knives pointing out and up, a couple of knife experts could 
fence for an hour or more before one or the other was able to 
find an opening, well knowing that knife fighting is epee style— 
a cut anywhere counted. The Hungarians were particularly 


skilled with the blade. 


The Sports 


The sport of these camps was never what you could call a re- 
laxing kind. Their diversions were active, busy and lusty, but 
the highlight of all was the rock-drilling contests. 

Before the days of the mechanical drill, the “buzzies,” the blast- 
ing holes in the mines were drilled by hand. This daily stint pro- 
vided practice and developed experts. 

On contest days, crowds gathered early, they perched high 
above the contestants and looked down from overhanging porch 
tops of stores and saloons. Prim housewives and ladies-of-the-night 
touched skirts in common excitement as they cheered for their 
favorites. Within this enclosing circle, the teams would test their 
physical stamina, endurance, skill, and team work. These men, 
swinging the shining double jacks, were the best of the district. 

In flashes of silver, the hammers fell on the heads of the drills. 
Their speed was amazing—the hammers striking as high as eighty- 
five to ninety blows a minute. The song of the doublejack rang 
out as the hammers swung with precision, strength, and coolness. 

The rhythm attained in the quick change to throw a long piece 
of steel from the hole while replacing it with a longer bit was 
poetry in motion as between the swift blows raining down, the 
change bit was flashed away and the replacer rammed to the 
bottom while the hammer descended, never losing one stroke. 

The highest prize money paid in the West was paid to the 
winners of the rock-drilling contests. One champion from Butte, 
Montana, won over thirteen thousand dollars in prize money in 
the days when a dollar was a dollar. 

The mines and the camp were proud of their teams, and the 
boys worked hard to achieve skilled perfection in drilling. Tintic 
district for years held the championship of the state of Utah, but 
no one defeated Butte, Montana. The boys from the Montana 
area were good. 
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_ The single and double-jackers are memories now—men of yes- 
terday. But no machine could equal this symmetry, or until they 
tired, meet their speed. It was only the body weariness of a man 
that defeated him against the inexhaustible buzzies. 


- When Tintic played baseball, the district embarked en 
masse to follow, wildly loyal. The mines gave jobs to good pros- 
pects for the baseball teams . . . one reason Tintic had victorious 
results. Tintic’s team, organized in 1904, were the Blue Rocks. 

Tintic had, in the summer of 1909, chartered a train and fol- 
lowed the Blue Rocks for a game against Park City. The grand- 
stand was loaded, and the crowd waiting for the game when an 
Irish lady known as Gertie saw some Park Cityites letting friends 
and neighbors in by the aid of a loose board in the fence. 

“Look here,” she shouted, “you Park City people go back and 
buy your tickets.” 

“Aw, shut up, came the answering call from the Park City end 
of the grandstand. “Youre nothing but a dirty Irishman.” 

“Tm Irish, but I'm not dirty,” yelled Gertie and the ladies free- 
for-all was on. The grandstand was in a turmoil. Up and down 
the stands the fight surged as hair was pulled and hairpins flew. 
There were tumbling about and fierce tuggings as white shirt- 
waists were torn. The honor of Tintic’s Irish was stoutly defend- 
ed. So, probably, was that of Park City. 

“Big Beans” was the star player of Tintic. Beans was a hayseed, 
a backwoods boy from a frontier district in southern Utah, but he 
was a sensational ball player. 

After one out-of-town game, the boys were walking past an 
open market in a city when Beans looked up and saw his first 
stalk of bananas. “By Gawsh,’ he drawled “ain't them the biggest 
beans you ever saw?” That was where his name came from. 

Beans was also a thrifty person and carefully saved his money. 
At this time the street cars of Salt Lake City charged five-cents a 
ride and Beans boarded one of them for an adventure. “Yno, 
fellers,’ he told his teammates later, “I hadn't been in Salt Lake 
any moren four hours when ‘zip’ went a dime.” 

One time, a day game over, Tintic awaited the arrival of the 
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train at the Denver and Rio Grande station. This was when 
“Scoop-Shovel” Larsen wrestled the Denver and Rio Grande bear, 
a trained wrestling bruin that was kept chained at the loading 
platform. 

Scoop was the Hercules of the district, a man of medium height 
and stocky build. Scoop worked in the mine on day shift, then 
he loaded box cars at night—in between he had a job tending the 
water pumps. No amount of work seemed to tire him. He had 
earned his name by being a champion mucker who used a scoop 
shovel. The crowd urged Scoop to wrestle the bear. 

“Go on, Scoop, you can throw him.” 

“He'n hell can. That damn bear's licked everybody he ever 
fought.” As usual, bets were on. Scoop walked up to the bear, 
gave him a sassy push, and the two tangled. Tintic hooted with 
delight. The tumbling man and the furry brown bear rolled over 
and over on the platform but the Samson from Tintic threw the 
bear and walked away, scratched, tattered, and torn, but richer. 


In 1890 Tintic also had a sprinter and a crack quarter horse. 
Dan Fields was Tintic’s runner, and the quarter horse was owned 
by genial, well-liked, Jewish Harry Joseph. The camp invariably 
backed both sprinter and quarter horse with hard cash. 

An old be-whiskered codger, driving a measly looking pinto, 
drove into Eureka in 1890 in a rattletrap buggy. After obtaining 
a room, the stranger retired to the Cosmopolitan where he in- 
formed the boys he had a pinto that could outrun any horse in 
the country. Immediately, he had a race. 

The time was set for evening when the men were off the day 
shift. Bartenders were stake holders. Then the stranger boasted 
he personally could outrun “any son-of-a-buck between here and 
hell.” Tintic brought out Dan Fields and the bartenders held 
more stacks of silver. 

Crowds lined the street and the horses were at the starting 
line. There was a revolver shot and the boys stood open mouthed 
at the stranger who was riding his steed backwards. Off they 
went, and the bearded stranger grinned back at Johnny Sullivan 
who was riding Joseph’s horse. 
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Then the racers lined up. They bent to the mark and burst 
forward at the gunshot. The miners shook their heads in disbe- 
lief. The stranger not only beat Dan Fields, but he ran the 
last ten yards backwards, thumbing his nose at all of them! 

Tintic couldn't take this kind of a trimming without knowing 
why and they tracked down the mystery of the stranger. They 
learned he was Harry Bethune, the fastest sprinter of the time. 
He came into Tintic from Pioche, Nevada, where he had posed 
as a wood chopper and cleaned the boys down there. Also they 
were told, Harry Bethune owned a pinto quarter horse, one that 
had never been beaten. They grinned, then burst into whole- 
hearted laughter. This Irish town was a good loser, too. 


Harry Joseph was one of the most colorful political figures to 
graduate from the Tintic district and go on to bigger things in Salt 
Lake City. His mother was a Bamberger, a sister of Simon and 
Jacob Bamberger. 

After leaving Tintic, Harry ran for election to the lower house 
of the legislature. He was elected and became speaker of the 
House. On one instance when Salt Lake Republicans held a rally 
in the Salt Lake Theatre on a Saturday night, uninhibited Harry 
Joseph staged a one-man parade. He employed John Hales’ band 
of forty pieces and in some way got the loan of “Princess Alice,” 
a large elephant from the Salt Lake City zoo. The zoo at that time 
was in Liberty Park. The elephant, the band, and Harry assem- 
bled at Third South and Main. On the street side, the elephant 
had a sign printed “REPUBLICAN RALLY TONIGHT AT 7:30 
Salt Lake Theatre” on the other side was another sign which read 
“VOTE REPUBLICAN.” 

Harry headed the parade in front of the band, carrying a large 
American flag, then came the band and then the elephant. Harry 
marched up Main street to South Temple, thence east to State 
street, thence south to the theatre. The band, and a mighty good 
one, played lustily all the way and went inside the theatre. Harry 
was a big hit in Salt Lake and the Republicans elected all their 
candidates. Another story told about Harry Joseph and his uncle, 
Governor Bamberger elected in 1916; Harry and the Governor 
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were walking down the street on a very cold morning in near zero 
weather. Jews frequently talk with their hands, as do the French 
and Italians. If they cannot use their hands to jesture, they just 
don’t talk. It is characteristic of the race. Harry and the Governor 
were silent. Harry said, “Uncle Simon, why don’t you say some- 
thing?” Bamberger replied, “Shut up. Freeze you own damn 
hands.” 


Drifts hundreds of feet below the surface rocked with laughter 
at some of the occurrences in the world above them: 

“Mrs. Sullivan died last night—did ye hear Mrs. Sullivan died 
last night?” 

“And what was the complaint?” 

“Oh, Lord, there was no complaint. Iverbody was satisfied.” 

“No, and I’m meanin’ what did she die from?” 

“Well, an’ it bein’ Mrs. Sullivan, more likely ‘tis she died from 
lint on the lung from too much chewin’ of the rag.” 

During these years of the establishment of the district, there 
was extensive immigration from Ireland. One of the most widely 
known inns constructed in the year 1875 was the Shea Boarding 
House. Pat Shea had erected a two room house on the boardwalk 
of main, and the building, enlarged later, became a landmark. 
So well known in New York City was Pat Shea’s establishment, 
that when an immigrant miner landed he would be taken under 
the wing of an Irish policeman, 

“Sure and where are yez goin’?” 

“Be jabbers I'm goin’ to Pat Shea’s Boardin’ House.” 

With no further question, immigration officials would place a 
through ticket to Tintic in the traveler’s hand. 

It was so with the Pensylvania Dutch as well: 

“John Beck’s Dutchtown,” they would tell the immigration off- 
cial. Again, a ticket to Tintic was placed in a waiting hand. So 
Irish, Finn, Cornish, and German found their way to the hetero- 
genous community. 

They arrived at the rough depot where waiting rooms were 
lined with wooden benches and heated by pot-bellied stoves. 
They stood in a room lighted by oil lamps, waiting for relatives, 
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still dressed in European costume; unable, many of them, to 
speak a single word of English. 

The first amusement hall in the district was constructed in 
Diamond Camp in the year 1872, a large adobe building. It was 
constructed by the Bufford brothers, two Frenchmen. Dances 
and other gatherings were held there. 

Saturday night found the miners wending their way to this 
first ballroom when at eight o'clock the “yaller-backed fiddle” 
struck up a tune. The caller would mount the raised platform 
and there was a mad scramble for the few women. As the fiddler 
sounded off, and the caller's voice roared instructions above the 
din, those without partners, but not without spirits, did a solo 
dance about and around in uninhibited gusto. 

Saturday night often exploded, accompanied by the firing of 
bullets and the obstreperous conduct of a few of the boys who 
had spent a little too much time at an adjoining bar. In most of 
the places they could have all they wanted until they slid peace- 
fully under the table. A notable exception was the model Chope 
Saloon in Mammoth. Captain Chope catered only to a select 
trade. He carried the choicest of liquors in his place and there 
were no tables or chairs. Any customer who came in “Cap’s” place 
and couldn’t walk a straight line couldn't buy a drink. “You've 
had enough,” Cap would say, removing the glass from the bar. 

_ “Now, lookie here, Cap. I c’n go next door and get all I want,” 
the exasperated patron would exclaim. 

“Run along with you then, that’s the place for you,’ Cap would 
reply unperturbably, and the matter was ended. 

The saloons were generally full by day as well as by night. The 
men had little place else to go. The solace of a drink eased the 
nervous tension which accompanied the continual alert born of 
the instability of the lives they led and the strain of an occupa- 
tion filled with danger. However, it wasn’t in their nature to take 
a too serious view of life, and “the hole” they took with a grim 
humor. 

And the games of chance they played below were reflected in 
the games above. Poker was the first game to come into the 
camps, and every saloon had its cloth-covered boards. The 
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Knights of the Green Table found their way into the district from 
both east and west. Tintic was a rich camp and the old time 
gamblers soon were coming round the mountain. 

Faro, crap, and other games followed in the wake of the poker 
tables. Then the roulette wheels began turning in the Murphy 
and Williams. Mike Sullivan brought in the first faro bank and 
the Elite and other saloons soon followed. Along with the wheels, 
the Hub Saloon introduced the first mixed drinks in the towns 
and pocketed four thousand dollars a night from its bar. The 
Oxford, Uncle Sam, and twenty other saloons put in the new 
games. 

Then professionals like “High Pockets” (Hank Clements) and 
Charley “The Ox” Parker moved in. 

High Pockets was a familiar figure in Tintic, particularly in the 
Mammoth camp whose games he favored. 

In the boom days of Old Frisco, Clements had engaged in an 
encounter in which he had received several knife wounds in his 
left arm which resulted in a partial paralysis. When he located in 
Tintic, he spent his time at the tables. He always carried two 
guns in his pockets which were high in order that the weapons 
could be quickly reached by his injured arm. 

The Oxford in Eureka was run by James Crooks. Crooks came 
to Tintic via Canada and the camps of Montana. A short time 
after he arrived and opened his saloon, a stranger entered and 
ordered a drink Jim had never heard of. Unwilling to admit that 
he didn’t know how to make the new mixed drinks, Jim prepared 
a powerful mixture for the man and placed it before him. The 
stranger picked up the drink, downed it, and quickly went out. 

In a minute he was back, “Mister, can you mix me another 
drink just like that last one you gave me?” he asked Jim. 

Jim beamed with pride, “Sure,” and prepared a bigger and 
better one for his customer. 

The man quietly drew a gun and held it on Jim, “Now, damn 
you, you drink it. I drank the last one.” 


On another occasion, Jim was placing his day’s receipts in the 
safe when he felt a gun at his back. 
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“I need three thousand dollars,” a voice said, “hand it over.” 
Jim gave the masked stranger the money. 

Two years later a man came into the Oxford, learned over the 
bar and spoke softly to Jim, 
_“Do you remember the night somebody borrowed three thou- 
sand dollars from you?” 

“I sure do.” 

A cloth sack slid over the bar and into Jim’s hand. 

“Here's your money back with interest. I needed it real bad, 
but now I’m makin’ good.” 


Kids and Teachers 


No one who was a kid in Tintic ever forgot the place, from the 
rusty-colored swimming holes and the rides down the dumps on 
a tin sled salvaged from the mines, to bonfires high on the hills 
at night where weiners cracked open. 

From the first baby crops in the eighties, they possessed the 
same loyal characteristics, individualistic, proud of their own 
home gang, but battling as a whole for Tintic at the drop of a 
hat. From a long heritage, which most of them didn’t even under- 
stand, kids from the farm-valley communities took a rather uppity 
view of the camps, and the kids from the mining towns retaliated 
with an exaggerated belligerence. When they met, it was a hot 
time in anybody’s town. 

These kids from the wide-open camps of the scrambled na- 
tionalities were quick enough and smart. They had ample oppor- 
tunity to see a little bit of everything. They were all born in their 
own homes as the district had no hospital for their benefit, met 
epidemics of diphtheria, influenza, smallpox, and the hazards of 
playing around a hundred abandoned shafts and old tunnels. 
After that, if they survived, they were herded, barefoot, into 
school. 

In 1874, main street of Eureka held a reasonably straight course 
in comparison with the adjoining camps of Silver, Diamond, and 
Mammoth where by-ways wound like lizards’ tails. The one cen- 
tral street of Eureka straggled along a plankwalk. A spot of shade 
would occasionally be encountered where a saloon or store had 
thrown an over-hang porch supported on two tall pinions while 
cedar hitching psts, standing like up-ended E’s, lined the way 
at uneven intervals. 

An express office dispensed mail on regular days, calling out 
names scrawled on bulky papers. If a letter wasn’t shouted for, 
it was replaced on the shelf to await the arrival of the claimant 
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stores, and open stock lay on the shelves subject to settling dust 
which filtered in from the street. 

The road followed the ancient gully which was now only more 
level, more beaten down as the ragged furrows were slowly trod- 
den under. Water from the springs was hauled into the camp 
while a wooden flume was being constructed. 

A schoolroom was surprised to life in a musky back storeroom 
in 1873 and scholars, lacking seats, sat on beer-kegs. A rash of 
school enthusiasm broke out, and the first few strays were herded 
into the earliest school in the district over in Diamond, where an 
old engine room, painted an anarchistic red, served the purpose. 

All but this engine room, with its brilliant coat of paint, had 
been destroyed by a fire in the smelter, and it was in this salvaged 
room that the first school was opened with Professor Thompson 
as the teacher. School teaching was too tame an occupation for 
the professor, so he started a distillery to supply exhilaration to 
the grownups, which he deemed more important than frittering 
away his time with kids whose only ambition in life was to learn 
how to shoot. 

The camp had trouble finding a teacher who would stay. The 
problem wasn’t money. The boys came up with a donation which 
guaranteed that the salary would be paid. Many of the scholars 
who trooped through the door were as big as the teacher, and it 
was a man-sized job to teach these rowdies who didn't readily 
respond to discipline. 

But a teacher named Chadwick made it. Chadwick walked 
into the schoolroom, six-shooter on his hip, and called the class 
to order. The bullies decided to listen to what he had to say about 
the A, B, C’s, as he gave every indication that they would 
either listen or he would shove it down their throats. 

In other camps, teachers were not all so militantly prepared to 
deal with their young charges, but the one at Silver City was 
game to try. After a well-aimed spit ball hit him in the back of 
the neck, he started to wield the rod, but the guilty party was 
every bit as big as teacher. The teacher was getting the best of 
the battle, however, when the lad broke loose and bolted the 
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room. Down the steps of the school, and up the hill, went the 
pursuit with the infuriated teacher close on the heels of the 
culprit. His prey was within grasp when the teacher's foot struck 
a projecting boulder and down he went, face first. Not to be 
outdone, the enraged teacher ran to a nearby barn, mounted a 
horse, and carried the chase into the mountains. But those kids, 
continually in hot water, could disappear like shadows into a 
hundred hiding places in the hills. 

Another day a “Dutch Town” teacher was using his willow on 
a reluctant scholar who ran for home. Undaunted, the teacher car- 
ried the running battle from the front door right into the kitchen 
where the boy's mother stopped him by clinging to the hair of 
his head. The next morning, along with the student, came the 
boy’s father and older brother, determined to chastise the teacher. 
Grimly standing his ground, the teacher knocked them back 
down the steps of the school serially. Up they charged, again 
and again, only to be booted right back down. The Dutch Town 
school was established in 1881 with Rudolph Van Bauer in 
charge. 

So it was that one by one, these teachers of the first camps es- 
tablished their right to teach school. But it took a man to do it. 


Big, good-natured millionaire John Beck liked the kids and 
sometimes, passing a group of them, would toss out handfuls of 
silver. Kids from the camps were accustomed to the sight of 
money—and the absence of it. When times were good, silver 
changed hands quickly and was freely spent. There were other 
times when silver was low, and depressions were on, that it got 
tough. Poverty was a well-known visitor to many of their homes, 
and in depression times some of them hardly had enough to eat. 
When times were bad during the 1930's, men in gangs of hun- 
dreds would go into the cedar forests and cut posts. This fencing 
was traded to farmers of the lower valleys for produce which was 
mutually shared from the Union Hall. They also traded work in 
the coal mines for tons of coal which they hauled back to Tintic. 
It was rags or riches, and cabbages flowered in the gardens of 


the silver kings. 
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The kids had their ways, though, of keeping in spending mon- 
ey. Whether it was the lucrative business of gathering bottles, 
dragging in firewood from the hills, or the outright blackmail of 
an ear-splitting charivari, they usually managed to keep in pocket 
money. 

_ Today's juvenile gangs are not new. The boys of the camps 
formed gangs. Eureka camp alone had three of them. They were 
called the Dutchtown, the Middle-Town, and Upper-Town gangs. 
Mammoth, Silver, Diamond, and the rest, also had theirs. 

There was warfare among them, too. Dutchtown had a particu- 
larly hardy bunch of fighters—they fought because they liked to 
fight, more than for any other reason. These battles could break 
out anytime or remain in a dormant state for a peaceful time. 
Once started, however, they raged up and down, over the mine 
dumps and up alleys. Tintic’s police force consisted of a deputy 
sheriff, and one man couldn't stop them. These combats usually 
ran their course. 

For celebrations, these kids in the proximity of the mines pre- 
ferred caps and fuses for the dynamite they purloined from here 
and there. You couldn't interest them in a tame string of fire- 
crackers. They played dangerously, and some of them paid a 
high price, carrying scars of those explosions through life, or wish- 
ing for what had been lost to them. 


Characters 


Jesse Knight, John Beck, Watson Nesbit, the McIntyre broth- 
ers, the Fitch family, were all men of interest, but against these 
few names and their stories, abound a score of colorful personali- 
ties and human incidents. All of them were well-known to the 
district, and were, as far as the populace was concerned, of more 
interest. 

“Doc” (Dr. John A.) Hensel came into the district in 1899 via 
Heidelberg University and Baden, Germany. His father, a physi- 
cian and surgeon before him, had served in a medical division 
during the Franco-Prussian War. 

Doc could out-cuss anybody in town, and that in a town of 
miners, muckers, and muleskinners was something of a distinc- 
tion. The most fun the boys over had with Doc, though, was 
when he bought his Model T, one of the first automobiles in the 
district. They would make a great point of congregating about 
the car whenever Doc started cranking it. 

“Twist ‘er tail, Doc,” they would suggest helpfully, or, “Give 
‘er a shot in the arm.” “Want us to give ’er a kick in the ramp?— 
moves my mule.” 

All the while, the toiling doctor was straining over the car. 
One time the flivver had been particularly obstinate and the on- 
lookers particularly suggestive, and the angry doctor, after chok- 
ing the first turnover from the sputtering motor, turned to the 
crowd and with great dignitiy announced, “There will be another 
exhibition at this same spot tomorrow morning at seven o'clock. 
All you damn fools be here to see it.” 

The roads were nothing but wagon roads, one lane wide, rut- 
ted a foot deep. Doc had, one Sunday afternoon, invited his 
friend John Gatley to go for a ride. While bumping along the 
mountain road, they caught up with a husky teamster freighting 
in a load of wood, and Doc started blowing the wheezy horn for 
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him to move over. The teamster paid no attention to this noisy 
upstart, and Doc, famous for his ability, began turning the welkin 
blue. Finally, the driver of the wagon, tired of being sworn at so 
lustily, halted, lay down the reins, and deliberately climbed 
down. 

' Doc turned to Gatley in alarm, “By Got, John, I believe he 
wants to fight.” 

Whereupon Doc gave the flivver the gun, swung out into the 
sagebrush, and disappeared in a cloud of dust, leaving the team- 
ster standing in the road far behind. 

During the World War, the boys insisted on turning Doc’s car 
into a German U-Boat; and try as he might, Doc could never find 
out who kept attaching a large sign marked “U-T-67” to the side 
of his car. 

No matter where he parked his car, the U-Boat number would 
be back, firmly planted. If he destroyed it, another took its place 
until the good doctor was raving—just what they wanted to hear. 


Timothy D. Sullivan arrived in America from Ireland when he 
was a young man. He was a saloon owner who became interested 
in politics and joined the Democratic Party of Eureka. He was of 
average height and heavy of body and was generally referred to 
as Big Ta 

While he was precinct chairman of the Democratic Party, he 
posted notices calling a mass primary to elect delegates to the 
county convention. At the appointed hour, a large crowd gath- 
ered at the meeting hall when Big Tim, cigar in mouth, entered 
and strolled down the aisle to the platform. He mounted the 
steps, looked over the assemblage, called for order, and said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: This meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of appointing delegates to attend the county convention. I 
now appoint (so and so) and now, since there is no other business 
before this meeting, I declare it adjourned.” 

He took a puff of his cigar, descended the steps, strolled back 
down the aisle and out the door. Everyone liked Big Tim and no 
one objected to his method of conducting these meetings. They 
were let go as being perfectly in proper form. 
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There may be some truth to charges that there was a bit of 
irregularity in some of Tintic’s early elections. Or maybe the 
Democrats were just better at getting out the votes to occasion 
such sour grape remarks from the Republican Cousin Jacks: 
“These Hirish buggers ’avent the decency to lie dead Democrats 
even hafter theyre dead.” 

The Irish hotly denied the slander, stating their dead at elec- 
tion time remained every bit as dead as the Cornish. 

But these political times were lively and well remembered by 
old-timers. Rallies were attended by the thousands. A brass band 
of twelve pieces played smartly around giant bonfires of piled 
cedar or discarded mine timbers. Hopefuls traveled from camp 
to camp in wagon and buggy, making speeches that entirely dis- 
regarded the law of libel. 

And the mines were in there pitching. Shift bosses in mines 
with opposing political views didn’t exactly tell the boys how to 
vote, they just slapped a printed election card into their palms 
with a meaningful look. 


Grove (The Little Pony) Chesbro was the local hack driver 
who worked for N. N. Brown's livery stable hauling passengers 
from the railroad stations to the Palmer House that stood on the 
site where the Miners Union Hall was later built. 

The Little Pony at one time in a rather checkered career, had 
been with the Wild Bunch of Butch Cassidy. It was his job to 
hold the horses from bolting away while “the bunch” went inside 
the banks, and to keep them from disappearing during the gun 
play. This was where he obtained his nickname, Little Pony. 

His stature also reminded one of a small pony, and his quaint 
appearance made him a favorite subject for cartoon and joke. 
Pony never married, and spent his time, when he wasn't working, 
on the streets of the town gossiping with the younger men. He 
was a grouch and tantalized those with whom he had business 
dealings until they ordered him away from their establishments. 
He then became agreeable until he felt like reviving another 
quarrel with someone. 

In the early eighties, John Carson, relative of Kit Carson, 
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‘moved into Tintic. He had a pretty daughter named Mary Ella. 
Mary Ella fell in love with a young assayer but the father ob- 
jected to the marriage. Pony was enlisted to help the romance 
along when the couple decided to elope. Three attempts were 
‘made before Pony succeeded in getting his passenger. He de- 
posited the girl in the arms of her waiting lover and sat calmly 
while the infuriated father arrived on horseback. Pony was su- 
premely innocent during all questioning. 

“Just here on my reg-lar business,” he said as he spit expertly 
into a sage. 


Indian Eagle was one of the Goshute tribe who retreated with 
his people to the Ibapah. A convert to the Mormon faith, Indian 
Eagle believed in polygamy and made his visits to town accom- 
panied by a retinue of wives. 

These Indians would come into the district to shop and in the 
fall of the year to sell the pine nut crops of the pinion orchards. 
But when Indian Eagle and his gayly-colored, bedecked and 
painted warrior dandies descended for “whoopie” it took the 
whole town to hold them down. 

Indian Eagle would mount his steed and race it at full gallop 
down main street. Crouched low, with knes hugging his mount, 
he would utter Piute war whoops up and down while his long. 
black hair blew backward in the wind. Confusion reigned until 
somebody lassoed this red man. 

Drunk, this Indian was a hell-raising tornado; but when he was 
sober, he held a grand face and walked with all the self-compla- 
cent dignity of a Lord High Bishop. No one knew when he would 
get a bottle, though, so a general alert prevailed when he was in 
town. 


Dan Dana, later to become Judge Dana, came to Tintic as a 
prospector. He came from California where he had been a pri- 
vate secretary to General John A. Sutter from whose mill race the 
first gold of California was found. Dana was a nephew of Gover- 
nor Dana of Maine, and called his first discovery the “Governor 
claims.” He also located the Dana group in Dragon Hollow. 
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The Governor claim became a regular producer, and Dana, 
though often approached with propositions to sell it, always re- 
fused. Dan, like the rest of the town, spent considerable time at 
the local pubs and was, one evening, in the Fitzgerald Saloon in 
Silver City. Dan had imbibed freely and was approached with an 
offer of twenty thousand dollars for the Governor. 

A few days later, a party of men arrived in Tintic to take over 
the claim. Dan Dana denied that he had ever sold the property 
and the strangers showed him a deed. Dan had the bartender 
arrested for forgery and the case was taken to court. Ed Pike was 
at the time county attorney. During the trial the prosecuting at- 
torney put some hard questions to the bartender who took the 
stand in his own behalf. 

“You say you bought the Governor claim from Dana for $20,000 
cash do you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“You paid him for it?” 

PL eSisirs 

“In cash?” 

“Yes, twenty dollar gold pieces.” 

“You are in the habit of keeping that much money in the safe?” 

“I always have considerable cash in the house.” 

“Where did you keep the money?” 

“In the safe. I went to the safe, got the money, and handed it 
to Dana. He put it in his pocket, signed the deed, and went.” 

“Do you know how much $20,000 in gold would weigh?” 

“No sir.” 

“Well, then, sir I will tell you. $20,000 in twenty dollar gold 
pieces would weigh eighty-five pounds, and you say Dan Dana 
put this in his pocket and walked out.” 

A heavy silence descended over the courtroom while the deed 
was passed back to Dana. 


“Shorty” Wilson was seven feet tall, a husky mucker from 
Montana, who towered over any other man in the camp. 
Shorty had, one evening, absorbed too much red-eye and no- 


ticed a large drygoods box near the side of a building. He thought 
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the walk to his boarding house was too far for his wobbly legs, 
so he wound his seven foot length into the box and was soon in 
a deep sleep. 

Irish jesters wandering the town spied the sleeper. They scur- 
ried to Willie's Meat Market where they obtained a supply of 
stout slats. From the butcher shop in the rear, they gathered a 
large armful of bones which they placed in the box with the 
sleeping Shorty. They nailed the slats firmly to the front of the 
box and proceeded from saloon to saloon announcing to all that 
they had captured a rare animal and crowds gathered to view. 
When the prize exhibit awakened and realized what was going 
on, he rattled the bars of his cage and howled with rage. The 
crowd laughed until tears covered their cheeks but they scattered 
when the “animal” broke out. Shorty went after them, brand- 
ishing two big bones as weapons and Samson with the jaw- 
bone of an ass never created more havoc. 


It is said that Tintics Damfino Claim was named on a balmy, 
moonlit night when four of the boys in a mellow mood were mak- 
ing their way up the hill to Pioche’s cabin. 

The lead man, entrusted with the care of the two bottles, was 
cradling them in his arms. Weaving off the path, he tripped on 
a troublesome boulder. Down the mountain, stem over stern, he 
went with the Valley Tan, and whiskey gurgled from broken 

lass. 
: The three upon the path watched the tumbler in drunken 
mirth. He picked himself up from broken glass and sagebrush 
and shook his head stupidly from side to side, “Damfino how that 
happened,” he said. A remnant of a bottle lay at his feet holding 
what was left of the liquor. He picked up the broken bottle, 
poured the contents on the ground and said solemnly, 

“I baptize this here place—damfino.” 

Later, one of the numerous Irish clan of the Sullivans was doing 
his annual assessment work on this claim when a stranger passed. 
Denny was hard of hearing. “What's the name of this claim?” 
the stranger asked. 

“Damfino.” 
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The visitor, thinking himself misunderstood, repeated his ques- 
tion. 

“Damfino.” 

Shrugging his shoulders, the man passed on to a local saloon, 
“How's it that fellow does assessment work a claim and don’t 
even know its name?” In the general laugh that followed he 
heard the story. 


All of the interest wasn’t confined to human characters. There 
are instances when horses, cats, even a frog, became well known: 

The horses who drew the milk and grocery wagons for a quar- 
ter of a century became friends with the residents of all the towns. 
They expected, and received, sugar and apples at certain places 
on their routes. So well did they know these routes, they backed 
their wagons into place and waited for their loads and could make 
their regular stops without a driver. 

When “Baldy,” the one best known to the district, retired, he 
was given the honors due a respected veteran. The papers car- 
ried his story, and when Baldy died, Tintic mourned his passing. 


Black Mary was a huge tomcat. A coal-colored, battle-scarred 
fighter, he would have resented his name but somebody made a 
mistake when he was a kitten and never bothered to rectify it. 

Black Mary lived in the mines where he had been taken down 
as official chaser of mice, but as no one could remember which 
mine originally owned him, he made his way through the inter- 
secting and connecting drifts until he became community prop- 
erty. 

This tomcat roamed the black levels and many a newcomer to 
the mines was frightened to fits by the sudden apparition of a 
snarling green-eyed monster emerging from the blackness before 
him. 


In the early days of the mines, many of the first workings were 
carried on near the surface, and the entrance was through tunnels 
instead of shafts. The boys in these mines came out in the fresh 
air to eat their lunches. 
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One of the miners employed here was, like many others in 
these camps, newly arrived from Ireland, and like most of his 
fellows, was superstitious. 

There was a frog pond near the tunnel entrance and two of 
the boys working with the immigrant captured a big fat frog 
and sewed for him a fine-fitting suit of red flannel. 

A few days later, when the Irishman came from the tunnel at 
noon, the two slipped back into the face of the drift and placed 
the frog there. They returned, and calmly ate their lunches. 

When the Irishman returned to finish his round, there, hopping 
madly about the face of the drift was Mr. Frog in a red flannel 
suit. 

The mine foreman on his way in, grabbed at the Irishman who 
was flying past him, 

“Hold it . . . where do you think youre going?” 

“Home. The divil is in there!” 

“You crazy Irishman, go on back to work.” 

“Crazy is it I am? Don't you think I know the divil when I 
see him with me own two eyes?” The miner sailed on past, never 
to return. 

The puzzled shift boss went on in to see what it was all about, 
and stood in pop-eyed amazement as a frog in a red flannel suit 


hopped past him and out of the drift. 


Wherever the gold rushes were, there were the Chinese. By 
nature devotees of fan tan, lotteries, and other devices of the un- 
certain, the Chinese were found on the heels of any rush. The 
lure of gold was to them like wild honey to the bear. Their occu- 
pations were either as laundry men or cooks. 

They were a familiar sight on the early boardwalks as they 
trailed about in their loose robes, sandaled feet clapping against 
the planks. They ran orderly establishments, or bent over steam- 
ing boards plying hot irons. The English language became some- 
thing unique under their treatment as they calmly readjusted it: 

“Washee shirtee, bellee goodee—much? Two-bittee, only two- 
bittee, belle goodee.” 

These “washy-washy” boys had methods of cooking that were 
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their own, and one restaurant at Tintic had biscuits that were 
delectable and the talk of the towns. But they would never tell 
the secret of the shiny brown crusts to one curious lady who was 
herself noted for accomplishment in the culinary arts. Undaunt- 
ed, the woman awaited her opportunity and hid in the kitchen 
to watch the famous rolls being prepared. 

A pan of the delicacies had been neatly arranged, and ready 
for the oven, when she saw the Chinese cook reach for a cup of 
milk, take a mouthful, and blow a fine spray over them from his 
mouth between yellow serrated teeth. 

The first Chinese cooks of Tintic were employed at several of 
the large company-owned boarding houses. The biggest of the 
miners’ hotels was the Mammoth “beanery” where two hundred 
men lived. Five Chinese cooks worked in the kitchen and it was 
the duty of Crooks, the nightwatch, to awaken Charley, the head 
cook, at four o'clock in the morning. Charley, invariably sleepy, 
sullen, and tired, hated to get up and developed a violent dislike 
for his bugler. 

One morning, Charley was just beginning his work, grumpy 
and unsociable as usual, when Crooks entered the kitchen for a 
pitcher of hot water. Charley, butcher knife in hand, launched 
an unexpected attack and cut Crooks’ clothing from one side to 
the other, starting a flow of blood. Crooks turned in surprise and 
received another cut over the shoulders, but he brought the 
pitcher of hot water down on Charley’s head before he could 
use the knife again and Charley slipped into oblivion. 

Taking Charley's side, the four other Chinese rushed into the 
fray and the fight stormed into the dining room with Crooks hold- 
ing the four Chinese at bay. Then followed a battle that went 
down in camp history. From behind the dining tables Crooks 
opened up a bombardment of catsup bottles, tumblers, heavy 
plates, big cups, handfuls of knives and forks, cutlery and 
granite dishes. Within minutes the beanery was an awesome 
wreck. Fists flew and Crooks finished off his last adversary with 
the dining room chairs, then leaned over the table, spent and 
panting, catsup dripping from his hair. Sprawled on the floor 
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beside him were four sleeping Chinese. Two hundred of the 
boys went to the mine that morning without their breakfast. 

When the sun climbed high over Tintic mountains, and quiet 
reigned, “peace” officers thought it might be safe to put in an 
appearance. They eased in through the door and arrested the 
six combatants, who were lined up before the justice of the peace. 
The Chinese were fined one hundred dollars apiece. Said the 
old judge to Crooks: “I oughta fine you a hunnerd apiece for 
not killin’ “em.” 


But along the boardwalks of the towns they moved, arms fold- 
ed, black eyes inscrutable, turning every evening into the gam- 
bling halls. These Celestials were inveterate gamblers and it was 
not uncommon to see two thousand dollars stacked before a 
Chinese. Tintic had its Oriental stores, kept well-stocked with 
wares from China as well as notions and Chinese confections. On 
Chinese New Year, the firing of the long strings of firecrackers 
delighted young and old. 

Over in Mammoth, Sam Lung built his Chinese laundry. When 
the establishment caught fire and burned to the ground, Sam 
spent days sifting the ashes. It was the custom of the Chinese to 
convert all their wealth into gold in order that it would not be 
destroyed in a conflagration. Sam salvaged his gold and moved 
to Eureka where he opened another laundry. 

Thirty years later, Sam said goodbye to his friends in Tintic 
and booked passage to Canton. 

He took with him five trunks loaded with valuables, two cigar 
boxes filled with gold nuggets, and twenty-two thousand dollars 
which he had on deposit in the Chinese Bank of San Francisco. 
He returned to the home and family he had left twelve miles from 
the city of Canton and lived out the remainder of his life in 
splendor and affluence. 

Respected in the camps was one Chinese who was an Oriental 
scholar. He had an apartment to which a few who had become 
his friends were occasionally invited. This apartment was said 
to be fragrant with incense, gorgeous tapestries, and silken drap- 
eries. Luxurious, heavy carpets covered the floors. Delicate lac- 
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quered woodwork, finished with hard, polished varnishes and 
inlaid with ivory, furnished the room. 

He was believed to have been a very wealthy man when he 
left Tintic. 

Like the rest of his people who could afford to do so, he carted 
his aged but honorable bones back to China where they could 
rest with those of his honorable ancestors. 


Editors and Papers 


In 1889 Charles C. Higgins arrived in Eureka camp from Colo- 
rado, and published the valley's first newspaper called The Eu- 
reka Chief. 

Other newspapers of the district were the Mammoth Record, 
The Tintic Miner, and Eureka Reporter, to list some of the best 
known. The editors of these newspapers were of the old time in- 
dependent breed. Some of them, like Billy King, were definitely 
characters-about-the-town. Some of them were really good news- 
men, but they all showed a common characteristic, a huge curio- 
sity about everything in general. These early editors were coura- 
geous and scrupulously fair. Mony of them backed their opinions 
and their right to them by a revolver in the top drawer of a bat- 
tered desk. 

Newspapers of Tintic were always optimistic about the future 
of the district. They staunchly (and correctly) believed the dis- 
trict carried great lodes beneath the surface and through all the 
ups and downs, fluctuations and changes, Congressional shifts in 
coinage policy, and smelter problems, held firm faith. 

The Mammoth Record of I. E. Diehl, and the Tintic Miner 
were among the first of the district. Charles S. King, another 
early man of the district, published The Tintic Times. This is the 
same editor who, upon coming to Utah in 1878 with Willard and 
Cook, established The Daily Dispatch of Ogden. This was the 
first anti-Mormon daily of Utah. 

King’s editorials bitterly assailed Mormon polygamy and one 
night a band of men tarred and feathered him and rode him on a 
rail. It was the first such treatment ever dealt a Utah newspaper 
man. 

C. E. Rife of the Eureka paper was a fearless editor. Speaking 
of Tintic’s mining magnate, John Q. Packard, and his expensive 
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gifts to Salt Lake City, including Salt Lake’s new public library, 
and gifts of business properties, Rife put it this way: 

“We see the Salt Lake Tribune has thanked John Q. Packard, 
the multi-millionaire Tintic mining man for his kindly act in 
giving Salt Lake City the land and their fine new public library 
as evidence of his good will and appreciation of the people whom 
he has lived among so long.” 

Then the forthright weekly blasted: 

“And—a great many people think it would be an equally kind 
and more considerate thing if John Q. Packard did something for 
the men of this camp where he made all his money.” 


Equally loyal to the district was Diehl of the Mammoth paper 
where he kept in intimate touch with all the mines, giving their 
daily progress. 

With each edition, these newsy, neighborly papers brought the 
inhabitants of the district into intimate and close contact with the 
progress of the claims and mines which were their livelihood. 

Humor often levened the news: Calling to attention all mem- 
bers of the local bar, the Mammoth paper sang out a news item 
of special interest from the Kansas City Journal: 

“A brief note in a Russell paper states that Judge Jim Reeder of 
the District Court has informed members of the bar they will 
no longer be allowed to appear in court in their shirt sleeves. 
Judge Reeder is probably not to blame for this. He seems to be 
simply the helpless instrument of that effete civilization of the 
East which is overwhelming the primitive democracy of our 
boundless prairies. This order will doubtless sorely try the souls 
of the few remaining members of our ancient Western bar who 
did not consider themselves equipped for business until coat was 
off, suspenders down, shirt thrown open from the neckband. 
Coats are now ordered on in court. This is a far cry from the 
days of the pitcuresque G. Polk Cline, who came to the Kansas 
City courts clad in overalls, army shirt, and bare feet. 

“The independent Cline often gave slight annoyance to his 
brother attorneys because he worked the mud from his toes while 
they were elevated above the common table. Civilization is ad- 


Transporting ore from Humbug Mine by wagon train. From 
History of Juab County by Alice P. McCune. 


Jack Finley, inventor of the mucking machine used in the 
Tintic mines. 
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Northeast view of Jesse Knight’s Knightsville, showing some of the 
homes of his miners. 


Jesse Knight's Tintic Smelter. 
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Geologist examining pay rock from one of 
Tintic’s glory holes. 


Men at work in the Dragon Mine, Silver 
City camp. , 
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in the Tintic district. 


Taken years later, this photo shows the gal- 
lows frame of the Norway Mine where Joe 
Fisher was dragged and hanged. 


Working the “buzzies” underground at the Chief Consolidated 
Mine. 


This solid concrete shaft sunk by the Chief Consolidated 
Mine in Tintic cost one million dollars. 
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View at the entrance of Pinyon Canyon showing the lime quarry owned by the Fitch family. 


Cecil Fitch, Sr., with Sam Colovich, his mine superintendent. 
Geologists and engineers at the Chief Consolidated Mine. 
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“Uncle” Jesse Knight. William P. Freckle- 
ton, the real “old 
timer” who gave the 
author personal remi- 
niscence of many per- 
sons in this story. 


Walter Fitch, Sr. Cecil Fitch, Sr. 
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Silver City Smelter at the time of the Smelter Day Celebration 
in 1908. From History of Juab County by Alice P. McCune. 
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vancing upon us in a menacing fashion, and the days are declin- 
ing when the bluff order comes in the emphatic words, 
“Take off yer guns and hats, ye bums and sports. 
_ The honorable court is now in session.” 
These papers carried a wealth and treasure of ads: 
BUY DR. HUMPHREYS MEDICINES — advised the black 
type numbering some of its “seventy-seven cures and formulas.” 
1. Cures fever 
2. Cures worms 
3. Cures infant’s diseases 
4, Diarrhea 
8. Neuralgia 
9. Headaches 
10. Dyspepsia 
11. Delayed periods 
12. Leuchorrea 
14. Skin diseases 
15. Rheumatism 
16. Malaria 
20. Whooping cough 
27. Kidney diseases 
30. Urinary diseases 
77. Colds and the grip. 
The above inventions of this medical genius of the ages could be 
obtained from your local druggist or be sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of twenty-five cents (bargain price, five for one dollar) for which 
you obtained, in that event, both the medicine and a FREE copy 
of Dr. Humphrey's Homeopathic Manual. 


MEET ME AT THE EXCELSIOR — Invited one of Tintic’s 
saloons along with the assurance to the thirsty that this establish- 
ment stocked the best of everything. 


Over in Mammoth, F. V. V. DOANE, the well-known barber, 
advertised his own preparation called: 
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DANDERINE 
Cures that dandruff itching head, 
Regenerates life in hair that’s dead, 
Brings back flowing hair so pert, 
That disease plucked out in lingering lert, 
All that’s necessary—let it soak. 
On shining heads it does the work, 
Hair’s normal beauty it will restore, 
The public’s endorsement you can't ignore. 
...F. V. V. DOANE, your barber. 


Doane was a self-made poet. 

Another ad revealed that a grateful Mrs. Johnson had been 
saved from insanity by MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAMS 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. A letter from the redeemed lady 


was presented as convincing testimony. 


Quote from The Tintic Miner: 

“What Tintic needs is its own smelters,” said Colonel C. E. 
Loose, the manager of the Grand-Central Mine. “With all the 
necessary fluxes already here, this district is in a position to smelt 
its own ores at a minimum expense. The trouble is that the mines 
will not stand together on the proposition. “The Big Fellows’ are 
being taken care of by the smelting companies, and the ‘little 
fellows’ are obliged to shift as best they can for themselves. Tin- 
tic producers of lead, silver, gold and copper, have power united 
to name the price for their metals that they must be sold at which 
would make the mining for them a profitable business.” 

Colonel C. E. Loose, was, himself, one of the Big Fellows he 
referred to, but it was the colonel who made the attempt to unite 
Tintic district against the drainage and exploitation from the 
smelting companies. 


And in all the local papers “I, SAM” was running his usual ads: 
“I, SAM,” was a consistent and faithful believer in advertising. 
Sam Locke was the district’s man-of-all-trades. Sam was a 
shoemaker, window shiner, carpenter, paper-hanger, woodcutter, 
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plumber, and painter—an exceptionally gifted painter, who could 
use two paint brushes at the same time. Sam was much in de- 
mand at housecleaning time. His ads in the paper always started 
with “I, SAM LOCKE...” 

_ This familiar figure was staunchly British. He continually de- 
fended Queen Victoria, the British foreign policy, and the nobility 
of England in this Irish town. 

Sam was always in a fist fight. 


Nearly every paper carried a genteel laxative ad: 
THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME ARE NEVER WITHOUT SY- 
RUP OF FIGS (IT APPEALS TO THE CULTURED AND 
WELL INFORMED) 


Then Swisher invited: 
GET YOUR BATH AT SWISHER'’S 
(We never close on Sunday 7:00 to 8:00 PM) 


As Tintic grew, the editorial policies of these papers never 
changed. They always took dead aim at what editor Rife called 
“fogyism.” 


Mills and Smelters 


From the year 1871 to 1908 Tintic was building 30 mills. ard 
smelters. The first mill was built by the Eureka Mining Com- 
pany, the last, in 1908, was Jesse Knight's Tintic Smelter. The 
dates of the building of the various mills and smelters of Tintic 
District may be obtained from the Spi yl Satan for this 
book. 

These mills and smelters were being built in’ various cere 
to treat the Tintic produce. Over thirty mills and smelters were 
built in Tintic. Owing to scarcity of water and..crude methods, 
the first mills were not profitable, but the silicous ores of 
Tintic were in general demand by the copper..smelters, being 
the finest fluxing ore in the west. The big smelters in Salt Lake 
valley could operate at less expense than Tintic’s mills, but Tintic 
gave them real competition and forced down some of their exhor- 
bitant charges. 

The promotion of the Wyoming Mill in 1872 was begun by the 
bilked Ohio scouts who had purchased the “salted” claim from 
Gillin. The scouts, after purchasing the claim, went to Salt Lake 
and finished financial arrangements for a mill. This mill was the 
Wyoming. They began working the forty-foot shaft and took out 
the two wagon loads of high grade that Gillin had shot into the 
walls, then the claim ceased to produce. When they realized they 
had been robbed, the owners of the Wyoming were forced to take 
custom work from other mines in order to run. 

The Shoebridge Mill, built in 1873, was one that should have 
succeeded. This mill was located six miles south of Diamond. 
It had fifteen stamps and one roasting furnace. It looked good, 
but Shoebridge failed because of the convenience with which 
gold bricks could be purloined. The fortune of one Utah family 
was founded on gold bricks stolen from the Shoebridge when the 
father worked there as a teamster. This ore-hauler slipped a good 
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sized brick into his wagon each time he went home. How many, 
it was never known, but sufficient that, later, he and his two sons 
were suddenly very wealthy men. Nor were they the only ones 
in this ring which the mill hadn't been cautious enough to guard 
against. Several other employees worked in this joint operation 
and the mill, mysteriously losing its profit down unknown drains, 
was forced into bankruptcy. Hundreds of families lost, many 
businesses were ruined, there were suicides directly attributed to 
this financial failure, but.a few were made rich. | 

- Located six miles from the Ajax mine, the Copperopolis Smeler 
made black copper from the ores of the mine by the same name. 
With two furnaces, this smelter handled twelve tons of ore each 
twenty-four hours. It shipped black copper, silver, and gold 
bullion. Many of the men who worked in this smelter became 
leaded. They then worked their twelve hour shifts tenes 
sponges over their mouths for protection. 

After its first disappointing start, the ied Mill was pur- 
chased by new owners, and began giving real competition to out- 
side mills. Tintic mills made much more money than was shown 
in published reports because early records of the gold production 
of Tintic were never made. They assayed only for silver, and the 
mill men didn’t account for gold—and Tintic was a big gold pro- 
ducer. 

Reports from the Wyoming showed the company made no 
profit, belied by the fact that many men became wealthy from it. 
This mill turned out gold bars averaging one hundred pounds, 
processing ore so rich it was brought to the mill in sacks under 
armed guards. These guards were guarded by other guards, who, 
carrying guns, followed the gold through the entire milling pro- 
cess. This ore, so zealously guarded, was from the Mammoth 
mine. The Mammoth had been taught an expensive lesson by 
high jackers and men like Le Duc. 

All about the valley, smelters, mills, and kilns could be seen. 
But the thunder from the first stamps died out and the blue skies 
became clear again. Echoes from the noise of the mills no longer 
rolled through the mountain towns. Wagons no longer followed 
the winding roads with their loads from the mines. Tintic tried 
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every known method. Every process was given a practical test. 
Many mills closed and the children carried picnics into the hills 
where they ate and played among the ruins. 

Again in 1894, stamps thundered as the Eureka-Hill construct- 
ed one of the largest and most up-to-date mills this side of the 
Black Hills. The mill had a capacity of 100 stamps and 250 tons 
daily, and was built on the site of the old battleground for the 
Hill. 

John Beck's Bullion-Beck and Champion mines had by now ac- 
cumulated on their dumps vast quantities of low-grade ore which 
it had not paid the mines to ship from the district. More large 
deposits blocked out below were waiting to be mined. The Beck 
Company decided to construct their own mill and water supplies 
from Little Valley were piped in. 

It was at this mill a world-famous test of rival milling methods 
was made. Two rich mines, the Centennial-Eureka and Bullion- 
Beck, had agreed to install the successful one. 

From South America to Canada, and from some European 
countries, mining men came to watch the Tintic test, as mullti- 
millions were involved. 

The Bryan and Huntington methods were the two on trial. 
Bryan and Huntington simply referred to the names of the men 
who had originated the processes. 

The Bryan machinery ran on continuous trial thirty days and 
nights. It was found that the Huntington method handled the 
ores at high speed, but often had to be stopped for repairs, while 
the Bryan machinery ran much slower but was more substantial 
and had worked at the end of the test time one third more ore 
than its rival. 

Bryan's machinery was installed in Tintic Mining District, and 
the inventor of the process made a great fortune as mills in Eu- 
rope, Mexico, Canada, South America, and the United States 
purchased his equipment. 


From 1872 to 1875, the silver mines of the Oquirrh opened up 
into big production, more than Tintic smelters could handle. It 
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was at this time that the citizens of Corinne made their big bid 
for Tintic business. | 

The citizens of Corinne donated four thousand dollars and built 
a large boat, an ore transport, called “The City of Corinne.” 

_ This settlement on the Union Pacific was a rowdy thorn in the 
Mormon side located at the north end of Great Salt Lake on the 
Bear River Bay, and was known as “The Burg on the Bear.” 

Corinne was as wide open as any of the camps, and was the 
“Gentile” capitol of Utah. It was established with the avowed 
intention of battling the growing power of Salt Lake City, and 
flung out, in its openings days, a ringing challenge to the Mormon 
stronghold. | 

Before the Union Pacific and Central Pacific met at Promon- 
tory, Corinne was the second largest city in the territory, and dur- 
ing the 1870's, one of the lustiest boomers in the Great Basin. 
Like unwelcome salesmen, those who catered to the mines got 
a foot in the door of Utah, exploiting the one field left open to 
the gentile. General Pat Connor, who encouraged them, helped 
draw up the laws for the West Mountain Mining District, and 
was a member of the first mining corporation in Utah Territory. 

This ore boat was seventy feet in length, and had three decks. 
It made its maiden voyage on April 15, 1872, loaded with machin- 
ery for the smelters. Returning, it carried ore to Corinne where it 
was transferred to the railroads for shipment east and west. Tin- 
tic ore was hauled by horse and ox team the eighty miles from 
Diamond Camp in Tintic to the steamboat landing. But the 
defeat came from nature. The Bear River deposited so much silt 
that the steamer could no longer navigate the river, and another 
effort by Tintic to handle her ores had failed. 

Tintic also had problems with the reduction processes of the 
time which were not adapted to the nature of the ore. 

Amalgamation using mercury was not successful because of 
the presence of antimony which caused the mercury to float. The 
district experimented with every known method to handle the 
ore, but the oxidized rock would not lend itself to milling. It had 
to be shipped out. Smelting charges, together with the $25.00 a 
ton charge for hauling by the teamsters, were forcing Tintic to 
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mine only her highest grade ore. Research was undertaken. Met- 
allurgist and practical mining men pooled their knowledge. It 
was a magnificent effort, well-managed by the Tintic mines and 
well-financed, but the ore was bafflingly complex. 

High grading from the mines offered many tempting possibili- 

ties. Many methods were devised for gaining illegal possession 
of the rich rock. Some were successful, others led to a view from 
prison bars. 
_ From the Mammoth mine, each day, one miner brought a lunch 
pail filled with hand-picked samples. In this manner, the miner 
had accumulated a wagon load of ore which lay in a gulch care- 
fully hidden with sagebrush. When the day came he decided 
to make a shipment, he drove up to the cache. Working diligent- 
ly, he loaded the heavy ore and climbed into the wagon seat. 

“Hold it now,” a voice drawled behind him, and the startled 
high grader turned to look into the frosty eyes of Sam McIntyre. 
“Been watching you a couple of days,” Sam said softly, “now haul 
it back to the mine, and when you get it unloaded, we'll call the 
sheriff.” z 

Another miner had been suspected of high grading, but the 
Mammoth could never find where he was hiding the ore. Play- 
ing the mystery through, they hired a spy to ferret out the secret. 
Their agent became friendly with the man, worming his way into 
his confidence, and he found that the rock wall of the kitchen of 
his home covered a cave where he was accustomed to keep the 
high grade until he accumulated enough for a shipment. 

It finally became a custom among the mines working rich pock- 
ets to search the miners. Actually, high grading instituted the 
practice of showers and locker rooms at the mines, the owners 
requiring the miners to wash and change clothing before leaving 
company property as a matter of self-protection. Millions of 
dollars worth of ore have been carted off by high graders. 

The Keystone mine opened up a pocket of sensationally rich 
gold and silver. The company had a railroad car of the ore loaded 
and ready for shipment the following morning. This car was left 
unguarded only a few hours, but when the time came for the 
shipment to be billed out, railroad car and contents were missing. 
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Pinkerton agents were put on the case, and tracers were sent out 
by the railroad company, but the matter dropped into one of the 
dark mysteries of the mines. The railroad car, clean and empty, 
was found later in Mexico. 

When the Mammoth mine was emptying her glory holes of 

gold, the McIntyre brothers sent for a highly touted man to take 
over the vital job of night guard on the shipments. On his arrival 
he was placed on guard over $200,000 in gold that lay sacked for 
shipment. In the night, a masked man aproached him and offered 
him a large sum of money to look the other way for a while. The 
guard turned his gun on the man and marched him into the light 
only to discover the man who tried to bribe him was his employer, 
Sam McIntyre. — 
An Italian mucker had succeeded in smuggling a shipment of 
pay rock from the mine and had his stolen ore as far as the 
smelter where he sold it. An official of the smelter expressed a 
great interest in purchasing an interest in the claim this ore came 
from. The obliging Italian sold him an interest in his “mine” 
which he told him was in the Ibapah. The smelter man handed 
over his money for a piece of paper in a non-existent claim, and 
the scalawag Italian pocketed the money and left for parts un- 
known. He was never heard from again. 


Unrest 


By 1886, mines, mills and smelters of the district had been ship- 
ping wealth for thirteen years. Silver bullion, lead bars, gold 
bricks, and copper matte left Tintic smelters. 

Although a few years elapsed after Eureka-Hill became the 
leading mine of the district, Centennial-Eureka soon surpassed 
the rest. Carloads of ore from its depths were netting the com- 
pany $200,000 a shipment. When the silver slump came, this 
mine simply switched over and became a gold producer. This 
adaptable district reached down into a deep workbasket and 
brought forth what the nation needed, sashaying any direc- 
tion, and drawing from a source of eighty minerals. 

The mines were scenes of activity. Efficient machine shops 
whirred in outlying buildings. Craftsmen from the old world, so 
skilled they built telescopes for hobbies, were employed. Huge 
buildings sprawled across the landscape. Blacksmith shops, en- 
gine and boiler rooms, were backdrops in the giant productions, 
and engineers, muckers, miners, top men, drivers, watchmen, and 
time-keepers passed to and fro in daily swing of shift on shift, 
piling up man hours. Dumps became yellow mountains, colorful, 
and desert-tainted with purples, lavender, and grey. 

Centennial-Eureka, the mine which formed the nucleus of the 
powerful United States Smelting and Refining Company, paid, in 
her first eleven years of production, dividends amounting to over 
six million dollars, producing, in this first period, twelve million 
for her owners. 

Whistles shrilled, stamps in the mills thundered down, wheels 
moved in blurs of speed, while deafening noises overwhelmed the 
ears. But the bitterest strike in Tintic history stopped all this ac- 
tivity in 1892. The cause of this strike was an old bone of con- 
tention—the company-owned boarding houses. 

In Mammoth, the famous “beanery” was opened. At the time 
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the miners lived at the beanery, the wages paid were $1.70 a day 
and board. They worked twelve hours a day. Mercantiles, stores, 
meat markets, and homes were all company-owned and the men 
lived, bought, and traded at these establishments owned by the 
mine that hired them if they wanted to work. 

Eureka-Hill miners lived at the Red Bird boarding house along 
with the workers from the Gemini. The Bullion-Beck had the B. 
B. Boarding House. High above on the hill were the Blue-Rock 
Boarding House, the Oxford of the Centennial-Eureka, and the 
Southern. There were also the Finn Boarding House where the 
Finlanders of the other mines lived, and the tent bunkhouse of 
“Pap” Edwards. There were the Matthews House and the Cale- 
donia Place. There were also the Jensen, the Madsen, the Potter, 
and others; as well as “Nigger Nick’s.” 

The larger mines had established huge general mercantile 
stores, or favored those they could control. One of the reasons 
for this, however, was that for twenty years there was no bank 
in the district; and these stores carried large sums of money, for 
once a month close to a half-million dollars in paychecks and divi- 
dends was released in the district. 

The men were compelled to trade at these places and to board 
at the company beaneries or lose their jobs. The charge to the 
men was $30.00 a month for board and room. Men with families 
were expected to board at the company beanery and pay the 
same amount as those who also had rooms in the bunkhouse. 

But when the boarding houses raised their rates to $1.25 a day, 
the miners, gathered in- angry groups and meetings were held. 
The Bullion-Beck boarding house triggered the strike. 

The Bullion-Beck had a two-story rock building which was a 
combination boarding house and bunkroom. This boarding house 
was run, at a very nice profit, by A. E. Hyde, who was also man- 
ager of the mine. There was particular bitterness against Hyde 
among the men. He was, in their opinion, a man-killing driver. 
They held frequent parades and persistently, doggedly, would 
line up and walk in long double files down the streets, up the 
hills, and around the silent strike-bound mines. This situation 
dragged on into ‘93. 
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“Box Car” Annie Kelly stood on the sidelines watching one of 
these marches. Suddenly, Annie swung into the line and marched 
with the men. She reached over and removed the American flag 
from the hands of Mike Murphy and rested it against her strong 
shoulder. The boys moved over and made a place for her. 

Annie was a young Irish woman, tall and powerfully built. She 
was a “hasher” in one of the company-owned boarding houses and 
militantly in sympathy with the men. The group of men swerved 
in the direction of the Bullion-Beck. This mine was on one side 
of the gulch and the company owned cottages and offices on the 
other. The two properties were joined by a high trestle which 
crossed the canyon and hung fifty feet above the railroad tracks 
below. Manager Hyde, seeing the long line of strikers approach- 
ing, rushed to the center of the trestle. 

“I command you to halt at once,” he ordered. “You are tres- 
passers upon private property.” 

Box Car Annie and the men in the lead halted in the center of 
the bridge and the antagonists surveyed each other. Arms 
akimbo, her long black skirt swishing defiantly above her heavy 
brogans, Annie Kelly was Irish rebel all over. 

“Get out of my way, you thieving pot-bellied Mormon. I'm 
carrying the American flag and I'll go where I please,” she an- 
swered. 

The strikers moved on toward the mine when a gunman, as 
the mine guards were called, stepped out to meet them. Annie 
Kelly picked him up bodily and held the struggling man out over 
the edge of the trestle. 

“Drop that gun or I'll drop you,” she told the guard. 

“Don't drop him, woman,” Mike Murphy yelled, and she slow- 
ly drew the frightened guard back over the precipice. He lost 
no time racing for the safety of the company offices. 

Days pased as the district lay in idleness, and when the Tintic 
men learned that strikebreakers were coming in, they greased the 
rails of the Union Pacific from Ironton into the towns and when 
the train carrying the strike breakers reached Eureka and tried to 
stop, it went into reverse and slid back down the grade. But the 
strikebreakers got through, and their presence only meant more 
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trouble. The towns of the district, men and women both, were 
embattled. 

The Annie Kelly incident, the company-boarding houses, a 
the bad blood existing between Manager Hyde and the men be- 
came a public issue in the newspapers. Said the Tintic Mi iner, a 
Eureka paper: 


. . affairs at the Bullion-Beck are in status quo. The Union is con- 
fident of ultimate success and having the sympathy of the public with 
them in this matter, and fighting as they are for a just cause. . . . cer- 
tainly have no reason to complain of the outlook. 

. also, Manager Hyde’s pretense at benevolence is looked upon 
as quite a great bluff, and as time goes on, it looks more and more as 
if the claim made by the men, that Hyde would hold wages down if 
he once got them there, is true. The facts are certainly against him. 

If Hyde had so great a desire to do something for the men, why did 
he not allow them the privilege of trading where they wished and 
boarding where they wished? : 


The article i in this newspaper of the time ends: 
“Facts are not bearing out the company’s claims.” 


It was a Friday afternoon of this same year that the stillness 
was cracked by the sound of gunshots in the vicinity of Pat Shea’s 
place. A crowd quickly gathered as the word was passed that 
Hyrum Hyde, the brother of the manager of the Bullion-Beck 
mine, had shot at Bat Sullivan and Al Collins. 

. There had been enmity between these men for some time, and 
the feud boiled over. Earlier in the same day, the men had 
fought with fists, and when they met later in the day, Hyde had 
drawn a gun and snapped it but the weapon had failed to. dis- 
charge. Hyde then used his gun as a club and charged at Bat 
Sullivan. Bat knocked him down. As he picked himself up, Hyde, 
who was a Mormon, turned to the Irish onlookers and shouted, 
“You Irish sons-of-a-bitches, I kill you, too.” Hyde then man- 
aged to fire his gun and the ball went through Collins’ clothes, 
grazing him. Collins then drew his gun and returned the fire. 
Hyde, badly wounded, spun and went down, as the bullet entered 
his body. He shot once more as he went down. Although Hyde 
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narrowly pulled through with his life, and according to newspa- 
per accounts, was the first to draw a gun, Superintendent Hyde 
of the: Bullion-Beck was furious and vowed revenge on all of 
them. He called together a posse and sought help from the law, 
but Hyde could find no one in the town to give witness. Among 
the large crowd that had gathered, there seemed to have been 
no one who saw a thing that could help him. 

This bad strike went on in bitterness and bloody eruption. 
There were further shootings, and more daily fist fights than any- 
one could keep track of. Observing a group of strikebreakers 
congregated on a street corner in Eureka, a French-Canadian 
woman made a one-woman charge with a pick handle that would 
have been a credit at the Bastille. She scattered men right and 
left as she screamed, “Salands, salands, sales salands! Cochons et 
salands, foutez le camp!” 

The strikebreakers were tough, but so were the men they were 
trying to break and the law had to move into the Tintic district. 

The Boarding House Bill was passed by the Utah Legislature 
making it a misdemeanor for any company to compel an em- 
ployee to board at any particular boarding house. But such old 
habits died hard. Some companies avoided the law by giving 
employees a specified sum per day . . . and board. 

Then Senate Bill No. 40 was introduced to counteract this prac- 
tice. . . “No person must take part of his wages in board, in food, 
or in lodging. . .” 

Conditions in the camps were bad. The long strike had ex- 
hausted everyone. Funds were low, children were undernour- 
ished. To add to the misery, a smallpox epidemic broke out. 

Father Donohoe was priest at this time, and he walked the 
town making sick calls. He came into one darkened room while 
the doctor was there and informed the doctor that the camps 
were in danger of being wiped out by this smallpox epidemic. 
The doctor told the priest that the disease wouldn't live in this 
high cold climate. But it did, and as the epidemic raged through 
the towns, hundreds of graves were dug in the yellow earth of 
the cemetery before it ran its course. 

Then came diphtheria. 
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Sorrow was mingled with anger as indignant citizens, who had 
long advocated more sanitary measures, blamed much of the sick- 
ness on the filthy conditions in the towns, which, from dugout, to 
tent and frame, had sprung up without plan. Home was erected 
where tent once had been, and livestock, roosters, and pigs wan- 
dered at will. Chickens scratched and clucked, pigs grunted and 
rooted, dogs barked and nipped at the heels of trespassers who 
picked a tangled and confused way to a destination. Houses 
stood high on stilts, with weak backs pressed to the mountainside 
for support, while tall flights of wooden stairs led upward to their 
entrances. A back yard opened to another's front door. It was 
a scrambled jig-saw of a town where no one attempted to direct 
a newcomer because it was so much easier to take the time to 
guide him there. But no one had paid it serious thought until 
the epidemics began to rage. Then the papers began a campaign: 

. “Get your stock quartered out of the town,” the offending 
ones were told, and the order was hastily complied with. The 
camps were in no mood for compromise. It was decided to re- 
build the town of Eureka when this building program received 
unexpected, though costly, assistance from a disastrous fire. 

These camps seemed designed for catastrophe. They built, 
every one of them, right up the canyons and a where a 
wind could fan a fire, and Ds pep a flood . . . but it was 
handy to the mines. 

Eureka was wiped out in 1893 as roaring blazes climbed half as 
high as the mountains and the valley was illuminated like day. 
The fire swept everything black in its way in a SoD cleanup. 
The town rebuilt, just in time for the flood. 

The heaviest rains of the year always occurred in the months of © 
July and August. It was the season when the flash floods common 
to these lands on the fringe of the Great Desert would strike, and 
nothing strikes with more frightening swiftness than the flash 
flood of the desert. 

The towns were in semi-dark at one o'clock in the afternoon 
on July 14, 1896. Lightning cracked and ominous rolls of thunder 
reverberated like opening cannon, as, overhead, white waves of 
heat clashed with the cool mountain atmosphere. Then the rain 
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came, and seconds later the towns were drenched. -Torrents 
rushed down ravines. The rain beat upon roofs and formed lakes 
in the streets and yards, it whirled in dirty eddies as it rounded 
corners. Streams and jets leaped from the narrow alleys on main 
street where rooftops poured additional burdens within this con- 
fined area. Overburdened clouds hung low, surrendering tons 
of moisture. Water poured from the hills in a thousand streams. 
Houses suddenly gave way and beams, furniture, and household 
articles whirled with rubbish in the waters which ran down the 
streets unchecked. 

Main street became a wild river six feet deep as water sluiced 
in from all directions. Rain and hail beat down for three hours, 
and sagging roofs let the water stream into the rooms below. 
Streets and sidewalks disappeared and a high wall of water 
roared down Little Valley washing out the roads. Dividend Road 
disappeared beneath tons of debris sliding down from the moun- 
tain, and swollen Death Creek in West Tintic washed out timber 
areas and grazing lands. The old Pony Express bridge that had 
withstood the storms of decades was swept away as Deep Creek 
became a river two hundred feet wide and twenty feet deep. 
Lives were lost as victims were borne away on the waters of this 
flood. © 

The mines closed for repairs. Bullion-Beck and Champion 
mines were completely covered, machinery, buildings, shops. At 
Grand Central three hundred tons of debris covered equipment 
and surface buildings. Railroad cars were buried and every road 
to the mines had disappeared. 

The district was inured to cloudburst and sudden torrents, but 
this one shook it to its foundations. The towns were crippled, but 
there was always spirit in Tintic. She dug out. 


Disaster pointed up the superstitions that existed among the 
miners, a thing few people are aware of; but superstition among 
the miners was as common as among the sailors of the sea. 

Saxon or Celt, these beliefs about the mines came with them 
from the old world. 

With the Cornish, it was the “Tommy Knockers.” The Cornish- 
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men said that the wail of the dead could be heard from those who 
had been killed in the mines. These experienced miners, for gen- 
erations accustomed to the work below, feared nothing about a 
mine except the Tommy Knockers. It can best be told in one we 
their ballads: 
TOMMY KNOCKERS 
“Av you ‘eard of the Tommy Knockers 
In the deep dark mines of the West 
Which the Cornish miners ’ear? 
An’ tis no laughin’ jest, | 
For I’m a Cornish miner, _ 
An’ I'll tell you of it today, 
_ Of the “knock-knock-knock” of a tiny pick, 
As we work in the rock an’ clay. 


We go down in the skips with our buckets, 
With ’earts which nothing fazes- 

Each man with a candle to light the way, 
Through the tunnels, winzes an’ raises, 

An’ the stale air smells of powder, 

An’ the mine is full of sound 

But ’tis only the noise of a Tommy Knocker 
Which makes our ’earts rebound. 


BIC oDICK at DICK iin. 

Some one be'ind us knocked, 

Pick’. |. PICK) «6 PICKE .. 

(‘tis souls of dead miners 

For they’re locked in the earthen wall, 

Those that found death down there. 

An’ ’tis the “knock-knock-knock” of their pick, 
Wich makes on end stand our ’air. 


So we leave the ’aunted place, 

(For we won't work where they be. ) 
An’ we’erever we’ear them knockin’ 
We sure will always flee. 

For it means w’o ever ‘ears it 

Will be next in line, 

The pick, pick, pick, of the Knockers 
Is a last an’ awful sign. 
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There were those among the Cornishmen who claimed to have 
heard the warning of the phantom pick in certain parts of a mine. 
Once this warning had been issued, nothing could induce a Cor- 
nish miner to work these drifts. They would say they had been 
warned by the dead of danger. 


The day shift of the Centennial-Eureka boarded the double- 
decked cages and the swift steel decks dropped beneath their feet. 
The cage made swift halts at the different levels where men 
stepped off, disappearing like wraiths into the darkness. 

The Centennial hauled her ores over a road which wound 
around the mountains to the railroad spur. Teams and wagons 
moved steadily up and down. Overhead, a great aerial tramway 
shot down three thousand feet. Centennial after ten years had 
already produced over fifteen million. 

In the heart of these mines was neither summer nor winter, 
season nor time, wind nor rain. They were lands of unchanging 
arctic night, of sound and roar, ringing picks, hammer against drill, 
rumble of loaded cars, of dynamite blast. 

Precautions against the mountain were taken. The mines were 
well-timbered and the men kept close watch. In underground 
stoping, timbers would sometimes creak and dirt could be seen 
sifting through small openings. It was then the boys said “the 
ground was working,” or “the timbers are taking weight.” There 
were times the mountain warned, there were other times when 
all hell broke loose and the mountain struck, quickly. 

It was two oclock in the afternoon, September 17, 1914. The 
shift was nearly in for the day for the thirteen men working in the 
Oklahoma stope. Suddenly there was a rumble, a crashing rip, 
and, without a second of warning, the Oklahoma stope caved in. 
They sometimes came this way—roaring masses of splintering tim- 
bers, great chunks of rock, precious ores, and tons of heavy dirt, 
burying men beneath. 

Steam streaked between the teeth of the valves as mine whistles 
told disaster and rescue squads moved in. The men of Tintic 


drifted and raised through 350 feet of solid limestone and spiled 
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136 feet of rock and timber, but working steadily, it took them 
fifty-two days to reach the bodies. These incidents were many. 


Tragic as were many of the events that occurred thousands of 
feet below, violence often occurred above as well, laying bare the 
human emotions of hate and prejudice. 

It was summer of 1887 in Eureka—a hot July. Heat had moved 
in from the desert and lay over the towns, heavy and enervating. 
The sun beat down and the air was fetid, it was storm season, and 
men living close to the pressure were strained. It all exploded in 
a Fourth of July celebration. 

Into the valley came Joe Fisher carrying his guitar. Joe was a 
Mormon boy and in accordance with the “Word of Wisdom” of 
the Mormon church, he neither drank liquor nor used tobacco, and 
was inclined to frown upon those who did. 

From sunrise, since the dynamite blasts had rocked the hills, 
the towns had been in a holiday mood, and since morning as well, 
liquor had been sliding across the bars. 

Dusk was settling over the town when Joe, who was to play his 
guitar at the evening dance, stood quietly before the Williams and 
Murphy Saloon waiting. There were very few of his people in the 
camps and because he wouldn't enter a saloon, Joe stood apart. 

Jim Connors came along the boardwalk. Jim was a good hu- 
mored but hot-tempered Irishman. He had Mike Murphy and a 
couple of other boys in tow and all were glowing with red, white, 
and blue patriotism mellowed with Valley Tan whiskey. Looking 
across the street, Jim Connors spied the lonesome-looking young 
man and called over, “Come on along, buddy, I'll buy you a drink.” 

Coldly, Fisher answered, “I don't drink.” 

Rebuffed, but not discouraged in his efforts to be a good fellow, 
Connors said, “Then, dommit, I'll buy ye a cigar.” 

“I don’t smoke,” replied the Mormon boy. 

Jim’s Irish temper flared. “Ye mean, ye Mormon bastard, yere 
too good to drink with an Irishman.” 

He siezed Fisher and began dragging him toward the saloon 
when Joe Fisher drew a gun and fired. Jim Connors fell dead in 
the street. Then Fisher ran in panic. 
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The boy was quickly captured and taken to the jail. He was 
glad to be locked up, feeling it was safer there. Joe Fisher was 
appalled at his own action and sat numbly in his cell mentally 
heaping recrimination upon his own head. 

Groups of men deliberated in dark corners of saloons, more 
clusters talked behind stores. Hatred muttered in the town as 
thunder in the valley before a storm, then savagery spilled over, 
drowning judgment. 

Joe Fisher heard the mob gathering outside his window, heard 
the words that were spoken. He had refused a gun that had been 
offered to him by a friendly sheriff from Silver City, saying he had 
done enough harm with one gun already. Twenty men from lower 
Dutchtown withdrew from the gathering knowing that in the 
deadly temper of this crowd there was to be no trial, no People’s 
Court. Joe Fisher, Mormon, was going to die. 

The local deputy sheriff offered no resistance when the prisoner 
was demanded. His hopless, “Now we're really going to have 
trouble,” indicated a prudent acceptance of the situation. 

Screaming, the young Mormon felt the first blows raining down 
on him as he was clubbed. Pain revived Joe Fisher time after 
time as he was dragged. Sharp sticks of sagewood were driven all 
the way through his hands as he was pulled over the rocks. 

Murder wasn't enough, mutilation had to be added. 

Joe Fisher was dragged to the gallows frame of the Norway 
Mine where his hands were tied behind his back and bound with 
cord. The rope circling his neck was thrown over the cross timbers 
and the slack fell to his waist, purposeful and waiting. The support 
was kicked from his feet and the rope whipped upward holding the 
quivering body. 

A pall of shame hung over the towns of Tintic. The faces of 
those who had not helped in the deed burned with humiliation. 
They wouldn't talk about it. If this lynching was mentioned by an 
outsider, they walked away or shook their heads as their lips tight- 
ened in silence. 

A resident of Tintic in later years (one of Irish-Catholic faith) 
wrote a verse of commemoration: 
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I WAS NOT OF THEIR KIND 

Where the street winds into the mountain from one Western mining 
camp, 
You can hear through the fogs of the years a steady, ghostly tramp, 
The tramp of a morbid throng, the tramp of the man with death, 
The death that once came in the early days of which no one speaks 
above breath. 
They won't remember it now, but the gallows stands there still, 
To tell the tale of the hanging out on this desert hill: 
These softened men now shudder to think, in their wild youth, 
They could have had once stony hearts with wills untrained, uncouth. 
Tis not that they have changed much, but the law has stepped in the 
land, 
And crushed them into meekness, this once unruly band. 
And on a stormy night the gallows shudders and creaks. 
And across the wind-swept mountains of cloudy shadows and streaks 
A voice through the dark cries for breath, and the gallows in the 
wierd light, 
Seems to hold a man outswinging to and fro into the night. 
And you can see the morbid standing there as long ago. 
When he was strung up by a crowd alwaiting for death and woe, 
And the same voice calls for mercy—mercy from deadly foes, 
Is life so little heeding, a thing that comes and goes? 
“There was no room for me .. . I was not of their kind, and they 
pushed me out.” 

Was conscience ever so blind? 
And the dreary weary voice is lost in a piercing moan, 
And the soul that once had life has again in silence flown, 
“I was never of their kind!” Was that his only crime? 
The deadliest of the deadliest, in that Western lawless time. 


The Fisher incident was one of black history, and one the dis- 
trict always spoke of with sadness. 


Mules and Men 


On the main levels of the mines, cars were handled in trains; 
some were locomotive driven, in others, mules were the motive 
power. Most of the main drifts were so constructed as to have a 
down-grade to the shaft in order that the uphill pull could be with 
empty cars. As he drove the mule train, the “skinner” was supplied 
with brakes that he attached to the rear car, controlling it on the 
trip to the shaft. The mules became so well trained at their work 
that they trotted along behind the train, waiting to pull back the 
load of empties. 

It seemed strange to newcomers to mining that a mule could be 
lowered through the small shaft to the workings below. Before 
being lowered, the mules were given short rations for several days. 
When the time arrived for lowering operations, the cage would be 
hoisted clear of the collar of the shaft, over which a bulkhead 
would be placed. The mule was then led to the shaft, thrown, and 
placed in a specially constructed harness with his legs tied close 
to his body so that they would not become entangled in the shaft 
timbers on his way down. The harness was then attached to the 
bottom of the cage, and the mule hoisted clear of the bulkhead, 
which would be hastily removed. 

The mule was then lowered to the level upon which he was to 
be used, another bulkhead having been placed over the shaft at 
this point. As a precaution, a man rode the cage. When the cage 
reached the working level, the harness was detached from the 
cage and the mule released. After this frightening ride downward 
in the dark, the furious and outraged animal usually proceeded to 
kick everything in sight before allowing himself to be led to the 
underground barns. For several days, the mules were kept in 
darkness to accustom their eyes to the land below which was to be 
their future home. They worked regular shifts just like the men. 
Some Tintic mines had thirty mules underground. 
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Many of the mules became outlaws when they were placed un- 
derground and gave their drivers daily trouble. 

The Bullion-Beck had Sage, a mule who was such a rebel that 
no one could handle him. A Missourian came to the mine one day 
seeking employment. “Can you handle a bad mule, a real bad 
one? the “Super” asked him. “I’m the best danged mule skinner 
you ll ever see,” the man answered modestly. 

“Well, you'll have to show me,” the man from Missouri was told. 
But the Missourian walked up to Sage, petted him and talked some 
gibberish mules understand, and made friends with the mine’s 
renegade. For one year Sage and the man from the South worked 
together, then Missouri left town. Instantly, Sage turned outlaw 
again, raising such bedlam below that he was hoisted to the sur- 
face and turned out to pasture. 

Nels Nelson was a skinner at the Eureka-Hill who drove a mule 
named Circus. Circus would do anything Nels commanded, but 
couldn't be approached by anyone else. Even with Nels she was 
coy. Knowing she was expected to advance to her harness, Circus 
would stop short a few feet, looking straight ahead in an immov- 
able unconcern. If Nels tried to place her harness, she would step 
sideways and move around in a circle playing ring-a-rosy 
with him. If her driver gave her a smart sting from behind, Circus 
would move—but to the opposite side of the drift from where she 
knew she was wanted. Hearing the laugh her antics evoked from 
the miners, Circus seemed well pleased with her own obstinacy. 
Nels would pick up the rope and Circus would jerk back her head, 
spin around and move away at a fast trot with Nels in pursuit. 

This performance was repeated with every shift before Circus 
ever consented to go to work. Then satisfied that she had once 
more informed her handler that she was an individual with a mind 
of her own, Circus would allow him to place the harness. But if 
other men met Circus in the mine, she would pursue them in 
swift charges that sent men scurrying into stopes or high on tim- 
bers until she could be brought under control. 

For some unaccountable reason, Circus took a violent Aeike 
to some of the Finn miners. The general manager was a Finn, 
and one day the cantankerous mule charged him keeping the 
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mine official treed in the timbers for over an hour. When he was 
rescued, the general manager gave Circus the pink slip. 

Over in the Yankee Consolidated, the mule Denver was attend- 
ed by a nightwatchman who resented having to care for the ani- 
mal. But as it was extra pay, he grudgingly performed his task. 
Denver seemed to know and made it his particular delight to 
annoy the watch at every opportunity. The wily animal knew 
it was his job to tend him, and he made him earn every penny of 
his pay. 

The Chief Consolidated had thirty mules underground. Among 
them were Old Blue, Brownie, Dick, Maud, Mickey, Jack, Molly, 
and Big Paddy and Little Paddy. Each of these animals had a 
distinctive personality. Little Paddy, however, was the smartest 
of them all. 

Mule trains consisted of from three to twelve cars, depending 
upon the grade and strength of the mule. Paddy worked the 
1800 level and toward the end of the shift, he would slow up and 
give all the indications of being a very tired little mule. As soon 
as the men arrived at the station at the end of the shift, Paddy 
knew he had pulled his last train for the day. He stood quietly 
and watched as the loaded cars were placed on the cage, and 
when the last empty was pushed up to be coupled, off went 
Little Paddy at a brisk trot, full of pep, headed straight for his 
barn, his oats, and his rest. 

In the Eagle and Blue Bell mines lived Jack, Nellie, Birdie, 
Matt, Katie, Pete, and Blackie. Jack was a small dependable bay 
who worked in the mine for ten years. Nellie was treacherous, 
she would bite, strike or kick, whichever she got a chance to do 
first. She was black, diminutive, and as full of guile as a snake 
charmer. There werent many men she liked well enough to let 
drive her. Unless the miners took the precaution of carrying a 
piece of drill steel or an axe over their shoulders, Nellie would 
charge them. Only when she observed the steel on their shoul- 
ders could they get past this mule unmolested. 

As for Birdie, she carried on a running battle with every hand- 
Jer she ever had. She kicked any muleskinner who didn’t keep a 
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watchful eye on her, and it took a quick-thinking handler con- 
stantly to out-maneuver her. 

Mutt was a big, powerful mule with a talent for mathematics. 
He worked on the 1300 level and would pull ten cars and no 
more. Mutt, after taking on his load would carefully tighten up 
on his train. Then he counted as the clicks of the chain couplings 
took hold. If he counted ten, he would bend to the pull. If an 
eleventh car had been added, Mutt stopped dead still and no 
one moved him until the additional car had been uncoupled. He 
also “breast emptied” his cars, after the manner of a circus ele- 
phant pushing cages about. He would place his collar against 
the rear car of a train, and push them where they were wanted. 
He and his driver were always good friends. Each day Mutt’s 
handler would bring grain to the place where he and the animal 
were loading. The grain was in an open box and the mule could 
have it any time he wished, but Mutt never touched his food 
until his driver opened his lunch pail. Then the two ate in friend- 
ly, companionable silence. 

The mules often formed a liking for the honeyed and licorice 
taste of chewing tobacco, and chewed right along with their skin- 
ners. Plug or twist, it made no difference. 

Nor were these animals above frisking the miners’ coats to 
find tobacco or anything else they fancied, and the mules often 
helped themselves generously from the pockets of jumpers left 
hanging in the drifts. 

These animals were pets and were affectionately Bete by 
the miners. There is a ballad about them sung to the tune of a 
song popular in the 80's and 90's. 


My sweetheart’s a mule in the mine, 
I drive her with only one line, 

On the dashboard I sit 

And tobacco I spit 

All over my sweetheart’s behind. 


Little Katie worked on the 1500 level. Katie wasn't a strong 
mule so she worked on a level where the tasks were light. Some- 
times when Katie was sick she couldn’t be worked for days. From 
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these experiences she learned how to malinger and play sick 
when she was perfectly well. 

Jarvie Granger was an old employee who because of poor 
health was allowed to take vacations whenever he desired and 
come back to work at the mine when he was able to do so. Old 
Jarvie cleaned the drifts and worked on the same level as Katie. 
He observed the way Katie managed to work only when she felt 
like it and commented, “That bloody Katie has more sinse than 
I have. She plays sick and stays in her barn and I swear by all 
the Saints that that mule laughs at me when I push them cars 
past her.” 

This same company once lowered into the shaft a large black 
beautiful mule who proved to be the worst outlaw in their experi- 
ence. After being released from his lowering harness, he staged 
a revolt that was never forgotten. He reared and plunged, burst- 
ing straps and ropes, flinging equipment and men aside in his 
cncontrollable fury. Before he was through, he had every man 
in the drift hiding in manways, behind timbers, or tucked in dark 
places with their lights blown out. 

Cries of “Hold ‘im, Sam!” echoed from unseen places as the 
rampaging beast, finding no more men to chase, turned his maley- 
olent attention to the train. He made a thorough wreck of it, 
then kicked every timber he could reach to toothpicks. 

The big black made his point and the mine hauled him to the 
surface and gave him his walking papers. He rewarded the last 
employee who saw him with a triumphant kick. 


Each break in the weather brought new searchers for riches as 
mine after mine in this district opened up, but it was many years 
before Tintic gave up her claim as “cattle country” as well, and 
Mexican cowboys were as common a sight as the miner and 
mucker. 

These men, brown to dark-brown, wearing hats of straw and 
colorful striped serapes, came ponyback into town. They were 
lithe, expert riders who followed the upward southern herds and 
purchased new supplies at the stores while they awaited an east- 
ward cattle drive to Omaha. Strumming guitars, they sang the 
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fatalistic songs of their land, of flowers in bloom, of doves, of 
loves of things in which the hard rock miners took only per- 
functory interest, perhaps for lack of opportunity. 

These Mexican sojourners followed a will-o-the-wisp existence, 
with few wants, but when they mounted a horse or cast a riata, 
they were unsurpassed for their grace in the saddle. 

They would lounge against the buildings on main street, wait- 
ing the time to move on, brown cigarrillos hanging from their 
mouths, their heads enveloped in the wisp of smoke. But the 
cattle country disappeared as the mines, gouging and pumping, 
drained the underground sources of water, and the lush grasses 
disappeared as the land became dry and arid. The hills were 
denuded as the pines were stripped for use in the mines or to be 
burned for charcoal fuel to be used in the processing of the ore. 

As the wealth of the mines began attracting more attention, the 
registers at the Robbins House, the Tomkins, and the Hatfield 
place blossomed with signatures from foreign countries. 

The Palmer House register in Eureka was peppered with the 
names of visitors from every state as well as from England, South 
America, Australia, Honolulu, Mexico, and Japan as well as one 
prankster who registered himself as the Grand Duke Alexis of 
Ireland. There are signatures solemnly declaring residences of 
High Cave, Tibet, of Snakes Den, and Peaceful Valley. 

One woman registered herself as being from Cairo, Egypt; and 
bets were laid all over the camp as to whether she was a bona 
fide product of the harem, or whether she had ever been out of 
the United States. As no way was found to determine the ques- 
tion, money was returned. 

It was, of course, many years before the towns were “modern,” 
and the partners, Buckshot and Pioche, rightly or wrongly, 
claimed to have taken the first baths in Mammoth camp. The 
point was never proven. 

It was, however, an event of utmost importance when this 
barber came to town, and a sigh of relief arose from the un- 
washed, the untrimmed and the unshaven. 

The “head hunter” established himself in a shanty with a lean- 
to arangement which served as the washhouse, and did a thriving 
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business which he set up on a monthly basis. For one month the 
boys could get two shaves, one bath, and one haircut each week 
at the bargain rate of two dollars, and regular customers signed 
up. 
bedde the washhouse was erected a primitive shower, and the 

barber’s assistant was kept busy heating a great caldron of water 
outside the door. Within the shanty was a wooden bench upon 
which was placed a big tin basin. Over this hung a doubtful and 
wavy mirror within which the viewer must gauge his approximate 
distance. On the roof of the shanty was a receptacle within which 
the assistant diluted the boiling hot water with the proper amount 
of cold, waiting for the bather below to shout “Ready, let ’er go.” 
Then soap bubbles and ribald song broke forth simultaneously. 

“That barber jest got here in time,’ Buckshot confided to 
Pioche. “Boys was beginnin’ to put their noses in the air an’ 
sniff like hound dogs when they caught me comin’ down wind.” 

“You ain't smelled to me exactly like no lily of the valley,” con- 
firmed Pioche. 

Once washed, Pioche bowed handsomely to his freshly 
scrubbed partner, and grandly offered his arm, 

“Come,” he said, “let us inter the saloon and get drunk loike 
gintlemen.” 


Jesse Knight 


A typical success story, but with a benign overcast that 
leaves yet a mystery played in the shadowed depths of a mine 
two thousand feet below, is that of Jesse Knight. 

He was unusual among mining magnates in that his fortune 
was dedicated to a church, and that before he either found the 
mine or made the fortune. 

Jesse Knight became known as the man who saved the credit 
of the Mormon Church, almost single-handedly built her univer- 
sity, and stood good the payment of her million dollar debts. 

It was the year 1850 and the Mormon pioneers were crossing 
the American plains. The hymn of their faith pulsed from the 
dust clouds raised by this religious migration. Whether or not 
one is a Mormon, “Come, Come Ye Saints” is one of the most 
moving and stirring, even slightly militant, hymns ever written. 

With the company traveled the widowed Lydia Knight and 
her three fatherless sons. Part of her load was in one of the 
wagons, and her team helped pull the burdens. Her food supply 
consisted mostly of corn which her children had helped her 
parch. She had one hundred pounds of flour, ten pounds of sugar, 
a few pounds of dried fish, some soap, a few matches, and a little 
soda. Jolting along in the back of the wagon was an old-fashioned 
wooden churn into which she would put some milk each morning. 
At evening, she would remove from the churn the small pat of 
butter made during the day’s rolling and jouncing. The wagon 
was drawn by two cows in lead, and two old oxen at the wheel. 
Twelve year old James was the driver. 

Jesse Knight was five years old when the company reached the 
Great Salt Lake. Four days after their arrival, the mother had, 
with the assistance of her small sons, begun the construction of 
an adobe cabin. Here, she opened a school and supported her 
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children by teaching, doing needlework, and washing. Her life 
was a continuous fight for existence. 

From the time he arrived in Deseret, Jesse Knight knew noth- 
ing but hardship and struggle. Over the rock and stubble of 
fields he herded cows barefoot and gathered pigweed and sego 
roots to add to the family’s meagre food supply, and he was 
dressed incongruously in homespun, in sacks, and in madeovers 
of any description. At eleven, he was doing the work of a man 
hauling winter wood on shares with an ox team. He was so small 
for the work he was doing it was necessary for him to get older 
lads to help him load his wagon. 

The family moved farther south; again Jesse Knight herded 
cows and gleaned the fields for food. From his earnings as a 
herder, he purchased a colt and it was the first thing the boy 
ever owned. His happiness was supreme, but short lived as the 
colt had to be traded for a milk cow which the family needed. 

Sitting on the floor at his mother’s feet, Jesse watched her labor- 
ing far into the night, then still, from his bed, he saw her weaving 
and sewing for others by the light of a greased, burning rag. A 
keen desire grew within the boy to make life easier for his mother, 
and the memory of her hardships was the greatest spur to his 
endeavor. | 7 

At sixteen, he was doing a man’s job in a logging camp. He 
worked for a man who treated him well and fairly. One of the 
reasons Jesse Knight was a good employer himself was because 
of the kind treatment he received from this man who remembered 
his own hardships. On the Western frontier there was hardship 
enough for all. 

In the presence of women, Jesse Knight was always awkward 
and shy. It was difficult for him to carry on even the simplest 
conversation, but when he met Amanda McEwan, she understood 
him and appreciated the worth of this man and Jesse fell deeply 
in love with her. They were married and moved into a two-room 
adobe cabin. Amanda Knight sewed rags and wove the carpet 
that covered the floor. 

Throughout all these years, and while five children were being 
born to the Knights, Jesse Knight took no part whatsoever in any 
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religious activity of the Mormon Church. He ignored it and was, 
in fact, very opposed to it, arguing against it many times. 

Jesse felt that the church in early times had been prejudiced 
and very unfair to the non-Mormons who came into their midst 
and attempted to settle in Utah. He had also criticized the 
church because of the actions of certain of its leaders. 

Then the well used by the family for drinking water became 
polluted and the children of Jesse and Amanda, poisoned and 
fever ridden, lay near death. Two-year-old Jennie was motion- 
less and as still upon her bed as though she were in her last sleep. 
Amanda, kneeling at the child’s bed, prayed between sobs for 
the Lord to spare her baby. In final desperation, she turned to 
her husband and asked him to bring in the Elders of the Mormon 
Church for “the laying on of hands,” their healing by faith. 

Jesse Knight refused as he felt such action on his part would 
be hypocritical inasmuch as he had no faith in the church, and 
the doctors had given the child up. But Amanda pleaded, and to 
ease his wife’s mind, Jesse Knight consented and asked the elders 
to his home, after which the little girl passed the crisis and lived. 
Jesse Knight felt a sense of obligation, together with a desire to 
repay this church. 

Soon after this healing of the youngest child, however, the 
eldest daughter of the family, Minnie, was stricken. From the 
time she first became ill, Minnie Knight never believed she would 
live. She confided to her mother that at the time Jennie was ill, 
she had, in secret prayer, offered her life and asked God to take 
her instead of the little Jennie. “I now have thirty days to live,” 
the young girl told her mother. 

_ The sick girl counted the days and on the thirtieth day, Minnie 
Knight died as she had predicted that she would, peacefully, and 
saying with her last breath, “God bless our household.” __ 

Bowed to his knees with sorrow, Jesse Knight pleaded with 
God to take no more of his children from him and it was at this 
time he made his vows of dedication. The rest of the Knight 
children, visited and blessed by the Mormon elders, recovered 
and Jesse Knight turned to the Mormon Church. 

Many men were now passing through the towns of the lower 
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valley and they told of the rich deposits of ore being uncovered 
in the western Oquirrh. Hearing his friends speak of some of the 
mines they were interested in, Jesse Knight began making pros- 
pecting trips into this range. He was there, alone, standing under 
a pine tree on the eastern slope of Godiva Mountain and looking 
down upon the valley, when he heard a voice say, “This country 
is here for the Mormons.” 

Jesse Knight instantly had the overwhelming feeling that the 
message pertained to mining and to the spot upon which he was 
standing. From that day, all his future activity was confined to 
this particular area and Jesse centered his search upon Godiva 
Mountain. 

Not a geologist, he depended solely upon practical studying of 
the class of lime rock in which the ores of other mines of Tintic 
were formed, and he used this knowledge as his guide. Through 
this method, Jesse discovered what he felt was an excellent piece 
of mineral ground and located it. He obtained the help of a 
miner named Roundy and offered to make Roundy his partner. 

“I don’t want any interest in a damned old humbug like this,” 
Roundy answered impatiently, “now how do you want this claim 
to be recorded?” 

“Well,” Jesse replied, “you called it a humbug, that’s good 
enough for me.” 

So the multi-million dollar Humbug Mine was named. 

On the eastern slope of the mountain, in a little one-room 
shack, Jesse Knight and his son Will lived and began working 
their claim. Each morning, the miners loaded picks and shovels 
on their backs and made their way into the ever-deepening tun- 
nel. One morning as they trudged up the mountain, Jesse Knight 
turned to his son. His face in the bright sunshine was earnest and 
thoughtful, “Will . . . I want now to tell you something. We are 
going to have money. . . all the money we want, as soon as we 
are in a position to handle it properly. We will also some day save 
the credit of the Church.” 

Young Will Knight looked at his father in a stunned disbelief. 
The Knight family had no money and were heavily indebted. 
Their ranch had been mortgaged as security for the money Jesse 
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had borrowed to work the mining claim, and Will knew the Mor- 
mon Church was in debt over a million dollars. He couldn’t be- 
lieve his father was serious. 

Jesse Knight had employed the championship team of Leatham 
and Mansfield, the best single-jack men in Tintic, and the four of 
them worked the Humbug Tunnel. Will and the two miners did 
the single-jack work, and Jesse, bruising and bumping his knuck- 
les on the sides of the drift, wheeled the rock back out to the face 
in a wheelbarrow. 

Then the word rolled through Tintic . . . Jesse Knight had hit 
bonanza in the Humbug. But Jesse Knight had been shrewd and 
concerned that the news would race through the district; so he 
moved quickly and obtained control of the mountain in the vi- 
cinity of Beck Tunnel, the Colorado, and Uncle Sam claims. With 
funds now available for development, he began working his 
other mines. 

The tunnel in the Uncle Sam had gone 350 feet when Jesse 
Knight entered the drift and ordered his superintendent to turn 
the tunnel sharply to the right. Roundy hesitated as he saw no 
reason to re-drive in a direction which showed no indications of 
ore, but he obeyed. The tunnel was driven a short distance when 
they broke into a great body of high grade, and the Uncle Sam 
became a steady producing mine. 

It was always Jesse Knight’s belief that he worked under a be- 
nign influence, and money began piling up in banks as he uncov- 
ered deposit after deposit of silver and lead. Practical assayer that 
he was, Jesse Knight made his way to millions by a first-hand — 
study of ores, a phenomenal memory, and a somewhat uncanny 
sixth-sense that continually guided his footsteps through the tun- 
nels beneath Godiva Mountain. 

He now opened Beck Tunnel. The shaft was in 300 feet when 
Jesse entered and ordered, “This time, you will run the drift to 
the east from the bottom of the shaft.” His workers followed his 
instructions and opened up a mother lode of silver, a vein that lay 
in solid high grade forty feet thick. 

He took down the shaft of the Colorado. Again Jesse entered 
and Roundy received detailed instructions where to run the drift, 
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uncovering another mother lode. It was this way in mine after 
mine with Jesse repeating the performance and pointing the way. 
Time after time, he pointed to a blank wall that showed nothing 
and said it covered ore. 

It is a story that can not be equalled in the history of mining. 
In Tintic, Jesse Knight was known as “The Mormon Wizard.” 

In his mines, miners broke into beautiful natural caverns where 
roofs were cemented tightly together with gleaming lime crystals 
of every shape and color. Amethyst hues glowed with violet and 
purples flashes in the lights of the lanterns and intermingled with 
diamond flickerings from the crystals. Turquoise and pale blue 
bursts of gem-like colors mingled with ores that gave sombre dull 
red tones while the floors they walked upon were solid leaf-silver. 
Rich veins flared out into thirty, forty, and fifty feet in thickness. 
One could walk in these underground caverns for a thousand feet 
and move all the time on ore so pure and clean that it was entirely 
free from any waste. 

Jesse’s son, stunned by all this wealth they had uncovered, 
stood upon Godiva. Seen from the mountain top, the land from 
the Humbug Tunnel below and beyond is a scene of western 
splendor. Close to the ground, patches of pungent sage cast grey 
and blue shadows. Where rock gave way to soil, giant sunflowers 
blew tall, their thin saffron leaves pointed and extended from 
brown orbits. Delicate clusters of evening primrose grew in the 
sandy soil mingling with the creamy sego lily. All grew wild, 
gloriously and weed-wild, in freedom. Will Knight turned and 
looked at this mountain where a voice had spoken in prophecy to 
his father, and he wondered, as he was to wonder all his life at 
this miracle. 

Jesse Knight then built Knightsville, the seventh town of the 
district, and it was a new kind of mining town. 

Jesse owned Knightsville, lock, stock, and institution, and in 
it he refused to allow a saloon, a bar, a gaming table, or house of 
prostitution. Knightsville was the only mining camp in the Unit- 
ed States that didn’t have a single saloon. It was purged of sin. 
In Tintic, they said Jesse Knight ran “the Sunday School mines.” 

The Mormons who peopled this camp moved in, gingerly, pre- 
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ferring to keep their petticoats held up in Knightsville, and hay- 
ing little to do with the rest of the camps. It was a self-sustaining 
town, designed for independence and isolation. It was from there, 
high on the promontory of the point of land where he had estab- 
lished this town, that year by year the Mormons gradually sifted 
down the mountain and mixed. It was probably those of the 
younger generations who first broke away from the stuffiness and 
came down the hill to have a look at what went on below. It took 
a new generation with a different set of values to see any good 
in the camps. 

“Uncle” Jesse, as he was now becoming known, fired any man 
in his mines who spent his pay check for liquor, who neglected 
his family in any way, or who did not live an exemplary life. 
Needless to say, his employees were all Mormons. But he ran his 
business the way he wanted it and he ran Knightsville well. 

As a boss, Jesse Knight treated his workers fairly, somewhat 
like the “uncle” he was called. He paid the highest wages and 
gave his men Sundays off. He never minded the unions as long 
as his men were LDS. But Jesse Knight was another who spread 
himself and his financial resources thin. A few of his promotional 
enterprises included large Co-op stores, ranch and cattle business 
in Canada, Knight Investment Company, capitalized for 100,000 
shares at $1.00 par value, Knight Consolidated Power Company, 
Bonneville Mining Company, Knight Woolen Mills, Ellison 
Ranching Company, Spring Canyon Coal Company, the Blue 
Bench District Project (an irrigation system and water supply 
company), Knight Trust and Savings Bank, The Layton Sugar 
Company, the American-Colombian Corporation (a South Amer- 
ican venture ), the Springville-Mapleton Sugar Company, and the 
Tintic Drain Tunnel. 

The Tintic Drain Tunnel company was incorporated Septem- 
ber 19, 1917. The purpose of the tunnel, as set forth in a circular 
soliciting stock subscriptions, was to “launch a new epoch in the 
mining industry of the famous Tintic Mining District; make pos- 
sible deep mining by un-watering the whole southern region, 
thus indirectly adding millions of dollars of wealth to the State 
of Utah and directly making monev for the company.” 
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As contemplated by Jesse, the tunnel would extend into the 
mountains five miles, draining what was known as the Diamond 
District around Silver City, making possible the operation of the 
mines which had been closed down on account of excessive water 
in the workings. He had also in mind the use of the water to 
irrigate the land, but this project ran out of funds and the tunnel 
now reaches a mile and one-eighth into the Tintic range. 

Although many of his business ventures dealt with some phase 
of mining or milling, it can be seen he didn't limit himself to any 
one field. 

The tunnel project to drain the underground waters and make 
possible deep-mining in Tintic was one of his most ambitious 
dreams. Even though people knew it was needed, it was consid- 
eded a chance idea . . . something for the future . . . and so it 
proved to be for it was never completed, but today there is talk 
of completing Uncle Jesse’s tunnel. It may be yet that the waters 
will be drained. 

During the times of these far-reaching enterprises, Jesse Knight 
was learning how to take care of himself in the world of big men, 
and where his religious convictions were concerned, anyone 
might as well have tried to budge Gibraltar. And his people 
stood solidly behind him, in perfect accord, backing to the hilt 
his each and every decision. He was uncle to his workers, and 
the fond appellation bore witness to the affection and respect in 
which they held him. In the rest of the district, and by others 
who were not of his faith, he was similarly respected. 

Uncle Jesse was known as a “soft touch” for his people in need. 

Jesse Knight and his secretary were sitting in his Tintic office 
one day when an elderly woman came to the door and requested 
“a private interview with Uncle Jesse, please.” It was granted. 
Jesse Knight, after reading the paper the woman had handed him, 
gave it to his secretary, “Read this, Lester, and see what the lady 
wants.” 

It was an option for one year on a group of valuable patented 
claims—which privilege was to be extended without the lady 
having to pay a cent. If she could sell the claims during the year 
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for a profit, the option could be exercised; otherwise, the property 
would revert back to the Knight interests. 

“A very fine deal, Mr. Knight—for the lady,” his secretary com- 
mented rather caustically, as he handed the papers back to his 
employer. 

The astonished woman said in an unbelieving voice, “Now 
wouldn't that just beat you. My son told me that if I could just 
get Uncle Jesse away from that secretary of his I wouldn't have a 
bit of trouble and that he would be a real easy mark.” 

Jesse Knight threw back his head and burst into laughter. “So 
that’s what people think of me, is it? Well, I must live up to this 
fine reputation of mine. Lester, hand me a pen.” 

With his eyes twinkling, and still chuckling to himself, the mil- 
lionarise mining man signed the document and handed it back 
to the woman. 


From the time of the first shipment of ores from the Tintic dis- 
trict, there had been knowledge in the camps that the mines were 
being exploited by the outside smelter interests. It was in rebel- 
lion against their excessive charges that Tintic District plunged 
in the program of building the many mills and smelters that exist- 
ed here as the district pitted her ability against the outside inter- 
ests. 

Tintic was still licking her wounds from numerous fights with 
these outside powers when Uncle Jesse Knight waded into it. 

The big Mormon started slinging ammunition their way and 
sticking plaster to Tintic. It was a case of “Praise the Lord and 
get out of my way, as he rolled up his shirt sleeves, adjusted his 
gaiters, and entered this vicious free-for-all between the mines 
and the smelters. And before he was through, those opposing 
the Mormon wizard knew they had been in a battle. 

To begin with, he organized Tintic Smelting Company with a 
capital stock of a half million. The smelter site chosen was near 
Silver City, and construction work was commenced. 

Strange things happened from the very beginning. In erecting 
the buildings, some of them were moved three times, and instead 
of building the furnaces on the nearby hillside, so that the waste 
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could be run down by gravity, saving operating expense, certain 
individuals saw that they were built on the flat with elevators to 
carry the waste up hill. As has been stated, Uncle Jesse was in- 
experienced in geology and the technicalities of mining operation. 
Men in the employ of outside interests obtained jobs in this con- 
struction, and did everything they could to cut down efficiency. 

Then, for no reason Jesse could understand, the power com- 
panies refused to sell him electricity at reasonable rates to oper- 
ate his plant. The Mormon colossus, his fighting timbre complete- 
ly aroused, constructed his own power line. 

Then, the coal companies wouldn't sell him coal; so Jesse 
bought his own coal mine and sat back to see what they would try 
next. He didn’t have long to wait. 

The railroads got persnikety and wouldn't haul the coal from 
his mine. . . so Jesse built his own railroad. 

Water was a problem. He purchased control of the Swansea 
Mine, obtaining from it the needed water. 

Despite every handicap they placed in his way, the Mormon 
giant built the smelter. Then, business boomed as ores began a 
he pouring into the Tintic district from the mines of the 
Knight interests. From Frisco, from Bingham, from Nevada, and 
many other camps as well, came the rich rock. Home town mines 
as well, delighted, used the local facilities, for Jesse Knight had 
built the most efficient and sucessful plant ever to operate in the 
Tintic area. 

The new mill opened to a gigantic celebration with brass 
bands, barbecues, speeches, parades, and fireworks. It was the 
biggest blowout ever held in Tintic and was attended by thou- 
sands from all over the west. All of Tintic, Methodist, Presbyter- 
ian, Jew, Irish-Catholic, stood solidly behind this Mormon leader. 
There was no longer any reservation, he had proved himself. 

“Well, Uncle Jesse showed ’em” and “What about that two- 
fisted Mormon?” they said admiringly. 

Once this big smelter swung into operation, it offered deadly 
competition to the outside, and the rich plum of Tintic began 
sliding from the grasp of those who had been squeezing it to 
death. 
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And he backed them to the wall. Finally, having failed in all 
their boycotts, the smelters offered Jesse Knight long-term fair 
contracts at reasonable prices. But these offers came when he 
least needed them. His own smelter was doing very well, thank 
you. 

Behind closed doors words were spoken, “He’s getting too big 
for his britches.” 

Other methods were brought into play. Men infiltrated once 
more, taking one pay check they got from Uncle Jesse, and an- 
other one from somebody else. Then, one day, when the great 
vats were filled and the ore lay within them white-hot and molten 
and the great smelter hummed to full capacity with her every 
facility strained, a switch was pulled. Accidentally, perhaps, but 
at a coldly strategic moment, white metal chilled and hardened 
in the molds, forming hard, impenetrable masses as a giant smel- 
ter was mortally crippled. 

Still, Jesse won this battle, because for all of Tintic District he 
forced down prices and got better terms and treatment. This 
barefoot boy who grubbed in the fields for sego roots and watched 
his mother wash and sew for others, was a trusted steward of the 
great wealth placed in his honest hands. He was the top source 
of his church's economy, their stout fellow in any emergency, 
and he came through for Tintic in a way that could only be de- 
scribed as magnificent. 


End of an Era 


The deaths of Tony West and Matteo Messa, about the turn of 
the century, marked the passing of an era and the end of a way 
of life in the mountain towns. The excitement and adventure, the 
turbulence and color of the first days, subsided into ordered and 
settled communities in comparison. 

Matteo (Old Matty) was ill, and the boys took up a donation 
for a Christmas present for the old timer who lived over in Ruby 
Hollow. Four feet of snow lay upon the ground and more was 
falling. Wind from the canyons converged upon the towns, all 
meeting at once, waging wars in the air and fighting for control 
of the snow and sleet. Night came early, for as soon as the cold 
sun disappeared behind the hills of the western range, the towns 
were in darkness. Long evenings were spent in the warm, dim-lit 
saloons. Supplies were always freighted in before the heavy 
snowfall, and saloons, stores, and boarding houses were supplied 
for the winter. It was easy for the remote camps to become 
snowbound and they prepared for the eventuality. 

The men made their way to Matteo’s cabin and before they 
left, he served them coffee. It took steady nerves to stand up to 
Matty’s coffee, which he served thick, nerve-jolting, and sin 
black, but it was strong food for the journey back home. 

Matteo Messa. One of the most incredibly sweet, vital figures 
in all the Tintic story, lived to be nearly a hundred years old, 
his memory going back to boyhood days upon the sea and from 
the rolling waters to the illimitable hills of Mexico where he had 
searched for the veins of silver. 

Blessed with an instinct for handling animals, Matteo had be- 
come a muleteer and while driving freight and supply wagons 
that serviced the military, he followed Johnston’s army into Utah. 

In campfire auras on mountain heights and later in his cabin, 
Matteo enthralled the land-bound miners with tales of sea-faring 
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days in the Azores and of pulse-quickening times on the bloody 
decks of the whalers. Men who had never traveled the main felt 
the rolling motion of the undulating deck, saw the geyser spout, 
heard the shout, “There she blows!” 

Matty was one of the few more interested in what lay above 
the ground than in what was beneath it. In the surging tides of 
battle, he took little part, respecting all men, but none of them 
too much. He was a philosopher first, a propector incidentally. 
Unlike most of Tintic’s men he is remembered not for the dollars 
he made, but for the kindnesses he bestowed. 

With many miners, being broke was a chronic condition. Those 
Matteo helped were numberless, the forgotten ones, like Ginger, 
the hermitess of the desert, who lived apart from the town to hide 
her scars. 

Matteo was blessed with a natural dignity, he had the manners 
of a grandee, but there were blanks in his past he never talked of; 
and what made him an exile and a wanderer from his native land 
was.a topic of speculation. One man’s guess remained as good 
as the other. In Tintic, he was a patriarch, revered and loved. 

If Matteo died poor, it was by chioce. Like many who came 
to Utah with the army, Matteo had gone prospecting for gold. 
When ore was discovered in the Ophir area, he went to that camp 
where he discovered a rich claim. Matteo Messa made a fortune 
in Ophir, which, over the years, he gave away. Matty’s bankroll, 
his food, his cabin, were shared with any man down on his luck. 
His soft voice forever whispered encouragement to the dis- 
couraged. 

His humble cabin was a favorite place where the boys were 
regaled with stories ‘of color as he recreated scenes that danced 
in mist and beaded fog. Echoed in calls that came from their own 
prairie wastelands, they heard the “lobos marinos,” the great bull 
seals who called out to the lonely sea. 

He would tell of the gay bailes of the California dons, where in 
the light of candles and swinging paper lanterns from the far 
ports of China, the red sashes of the men, and the spangled skirts 
of the women, caught the shimmering light and held it in cap- 
tive beauty. A master story-teller, he carried them along with 
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him in fancy as they sat low in the rawhide covered chairs of the 
taverns, and drank with him the strong red wine of the sailor. 
Matteo’s last cabin in Ruby Hollow had to be seen to be believed. 
From dry goods crates and the ends of powder boxes with “XXX” 
still marked upon them, he built a snug house. Inside, handing 
from the ceiling, rafters, and walls, swung hundreds of empty 
Bull Durham tobacco sacks that moved to and fro as the door 
was opened. From some dimly remembered belief Matteo said, 
“They keep away things that are evil.” 

His simple wants had been honed from a rugged life on sea 
and land to a desire only for life’s necessities. The most Matteo 
Messa ever asked of man or God was “give me this day, my daily 
bread.” 


Bacon in the pan, 
Coffee in the pot, 
Get up an’ get it, 
Get it while it’s hot. 


Such melodious calls floating to his cabin in the clear morning 
air of the Oquirrh were common sounds to Tony West. They 
came from the many early-day prospectors who searched the 
range in the area of his cabin. 

Tony lived alone on the claim he had been working for several 
years. He had a good claim and he mined it leisurely, taking out 
what he needed and, having no family of his own, using a gener- 
ous share of that to help some of the other boys in town. He and 
Matteo Messa were the old timers of the district. Tony was a 
Civil War veteran and had been a freighter in Montana and 
Nevada before he came in on the Tintic rush. 

He was contented to live alone and the western country was 
the woman Tony loved. She was to him all things new and beau- 
tiful each time he looked upon her. He listened to winds that 
sighed down the canyons weighed with the song of the yellow 
warbler, the thrush, and meadow lark and was happy with the 
melody-filled mornings. 

The country to him was just as beautiful at night when he came 
from his diggings. After he had lit his fire and warm waves were 
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swelling the comfortable cabin, Tony would stand in the doorway 
and watch the mountains change mood as the grey walls of rock 
and cliff were outlined against a sun flashing red and yellow. 

Tony was nearly eighty years old at the turn of the century 
and the boys in town had been concerned over his living so far 
from the camp. Tony made trips in for supplies, loading up with 
food, newspapers, and any books he could borrow, then, after a 
short stay and visit with the boys at the saloon, he would return. 

“Now, what if you get sick out there all alone and need help, 
Tony?” they would ask. “How will aos know?” 

“I feel fine.” 

“Just the same, you better come into town,” the would urge. 
“You could get sick and die out there all alone.” 
~~ “Mebbe I will,” was the undisturbed reply, “man’s gotta die 
sometime. I jest as soon be on a own place. Jest don't feel 
right anyplace else.” 

“What'll it be like up yonder, you think, Tony?” Pioche asked 
him once. “Streets all paved with gold, soft music and such?” 

“Don't reckon I'd be much at home in a place like that,” replied 
Tony, “druther look fer my gold, streets full of it don’t interest 
me much.” 

“Might not be that way,” Pioche said, “might be plumb different 
from what we think.” 

“Well,” replied Tintic’s old timer, “Tll jes do my dyin’ and trust 
the Almighty to give me a place sumers in his mountains. I sup- 
pose a big man like Him kin find a place fer old Tony.” 

Tonys cabin lay low, compact, and picturesque in its setting 
on a small flat of the mountainside. At night time, when the deep 
silence of the hills descended, all was so quiet that Tony could 
hear the draft drawn up into the chimney by the winds that 
whistled outside his door. By the light of a lantern on an oilcloth 
covered table, he read his books. 

The summers and winters of his life passed peacefully, the 
silence of the hills broken only by the sound of his pick as he 
broke the rhyolite rock. His horse, dog, and pack animal were 
his only companions at the cabin, although prospectors always 
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made it a point to stay with the hospitable old man who never 
locked his cabin. 

But a bitter mountain winter struck, the mercury dropped low 
and held there for days. Some of the boys, uneasy about Tony, 
rode to his place. It had been as they feared: becoming ill and 
unable to care for himself, Tony had frozen to death in his cabin. 

The dug a grave where Tony would have wanted it. There 
are many such in the Tintic hills, far out, remote, now forgotten 
and lost. 


The Tintic story moved into the early 1900’s when the unex- 
plored eastern range opened up into the richest district of all. 

“If you ever find a man who doesn't believe in hell, Father,” 
the boys would say to the priest, “give him to us, and we'll take 
him down the Standard.” 

Hot jets of steam issued from crevices; water, sulphur-tainted 
and boiling, poured from underground sources. Gas, whirling and 
poison filled, escaped and spiraled upward, hissing heat. This was 
the Tintic Standard, the hottest mine in Tintic and one of the 
richest in a king’s ransom of gold. Inflammable elements in the 
volcanic gases made her a mine dangerously vulnerable to under- 
ground fire. To use the vernacular of the boys, she was a “hot 
box.” The Tintic District historically has been a “hot” working 
area with temperatures as high as 120 degrees Fahrenheit in some 
properties. 

Beyond Knightsville, over Burraston Pass, and through the 
maple groves which in the fall bathed the mountain ravines in 
color, Tintic opened up new mineral deposits. From the Stand- 
ard, located in Dividend, the peaks of Mount Timpanogos and 
Mount Nebo could be seen reaching high above the valleys, while 
to the west lay Utah and Cedar Valleys, deep in pine and juniper. 
Here, Captain E. J. Raddatz and John Westerdahl struggled 
through nine years of starvation to open up the Tintic Standard. 

The nucleus of the Tintic Standard group was located by John 
Bestelmeyer. In 1907, Bestelmeyer interested Captain E. J. Rad- 
datz in the development of this Far East Tintic ground. 

Unlike the mines in the western and northern areas, the eastern 
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This formation was known as “heavy ground,” and required care- 
ful mining and heavy timbering. Thirty million board feet of 
great timbers lined the mine below. 

Surrounding the Standard and in the same ore zone lay the 
North Lily, Eureka Standard, Eureka Lily, Eureka Bullion, and 
the Zuma. These five mines alone cleared for their owners over 
one hundred million dollars. 

Throughout the long years of developing the eastern area, John 
worked through years when the mine could hardly meet a pay- 
roll and it seemed the shaft could be taken down no farther. 
Then, just after the Standard at 1000 feet hit bonanza in the year 
1915, John Westerdahl walked into the Dividend Mercantile store 
and surprised four Mexican bandits robbing the payroll. When 
the gunsmoke cleared away, he lay on the floor, mortally wound- 
ed. The bandits made an escape and were never captured. 

During the lean years, the mine paid the men off half in cash 
and half in Tintic Standard stock. But the miners traded the 
stock for bread, pies, groceries, and whiskey. 

Richard Roberts, on one of his trips to Salt Lake City, paid 
for a night on the town with his Standard stock, trading it in to 
night clubs and gambling establishments and coming home with 
a gallon of whiskey tucked under his arm which he had obtained 
in the same manner. Later, when the Standard hit, Rich figured 
he had paid the sum of twenty-three thousand dollars for the 
evening's fun. 

It was from the top of the 1455 stope in this volcanic mine that 
fire was discovered. Mine fires are fearful things, diabolically 
hard to stamp out. They are nourished and fed by the gases 
which filter into the mine from subterranean sources, many of 
which are inflammable themselves. Timbers will smoulder for 
weeks, then burst into flame. Smoke, combining with underneath 
gas, will render unconscious in a moment anyone encountering 
the deadly fumes. 

Bulkheads were put in, and thousands of tons of concrete were 
poured into the workings of the Tintic Standard in an effort to 
extinguish the fire . . . only to have it break out in other sections. 
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This fire burned for seven years before the professional crews of 
fire fighters brought in from Butte, Montana, could stamp it out. 
During these seven years, rescue and first-aid methods were 
developed at the Standard that are now adopted work procedure 
in industrial plants all over the United States. 

When, in 1907, Walter Fitch, an experienced mine operator 
from Michigan, secured control of the Little Chief Mine in Eu- 
reka, the whole district was the gainer, for Water Fitch and his 
family have proved themselves the most faithful of all mine own- 
ers who ever came into the Tintic district. 

To this day, the Fitch family are still investing in Tintic, still 
developing the mines of Tintic, and still believing in Tintic. 

Walter Fitch, who was to become dean of Utah mining men, 
shunned much of the publicity that he could have had, and stu- 
diously avoided the headlines accorded many. 

His Chief Consolidated leasing system was one of the first to 
give the miner a chance to rise above the level of plain laborer 
and to share in the profits of the Fitch mines. The action speaks 
for itself and tells the caliber of the man. 

The policies of this father have been carried on by his son, 
Cecil Fitch, Sr. His family of five daughters and one son, Cecil 
Fitch, Jr., with sons-in-law, are now actively engaged in explora- 
tion and development work in the East Tintic range. A gentle- 
manly man, Cecil Fitch, Sr., is of a modest and retiring nature, 
and any attempt to draw from him the story of his own achieve- 
ments is only to hear praise of his father to whom he attributes 
most credit. However, without the years of work Cecil Fitch, Sr., 
has devoted to these towns, it is possible Eureka would long ago 
have lost its payroll. 

The Fitch history is commendable because seldom has one 
family alone been responsible for the operation of a mining enter- 
prise throughout the generations. The sons have been indoctrin- 
ated in the belief of returning to the earth something of that 
which they have taken from her, and through great highs and 
many lows, the family kept faith. 

Their Chief Consolidated, in the heart of Eureka, has worked 
as many as a thousand men on rotating shifts. This mine has 
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shiped ore that averaged 300 ounces in silver and was for many 
years the greatest silver producer in the world. The Chief has 
over one hundred miles of underground workings and reaches a 
depth of 2500 feet. For many years it pumped 3000 gallons of 
water per minute, “quite a little trout stream,” Cecil remarked 
mildly. 

For more than fifty years, this family have furnished employ- 
ment to hundreds of men and paid untold thousands in taxes to 
Juab and Utah counties. 


These early camps were noticeably peopled by young men. 
The raw, new country, the hard work of the mines, called for the 
vigor of youth. 

Early America needed hard money desperately, needed gold 
and silver to purchase on foreign exchanges the goods required 
to develop her industries and culture. Foreign merchants under- 
stood the language of gold and America’s western mines opened 
to speak for her. The mineral deposits of the great North Ameri- 
can Cardilleras were her salvation. 

Tintic’s prospectors came to her mines from all places in the 
world and they came for many reasons, chiefly, excitement and 
gold. 

Among those who swelled these armies of human souls were the 
migrating thousands who peeled off as they passed the sea coasts, 
who dropped down into the valleys to establish quiet farms, who 
remained at the vineyards, and those, who, unable to resist the 
call of the sea, re-manned the ships. 

The ones who came on to the hills brought with them the be- 
liefs of their fathers and their father’s fathers before them, to be 
tossed together, men and ideas, men and religion, into an inti- 
mate and close association of a trade where danger lived as close 
to them as their true skin. 

They drank together, gambled together, and preserved each 
other and one another's rights. They formed a regard for the 
welfare of each other which approached a tenderness belied by 
their rough appearances. Anyone who ever saw them standing, 
tears running down their lined cheeks at their helplessness before 
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a cave-in where buddies were buried alive, knows how true it 
can be. They were the forerunners of a mineral civilization that 
powered our age of science, providing the metals upon which it 
constructed itself. 

They learned first the simple ways of extracting the ores, 
learned first from practical assay over a campfire. From the story 
in the rocks and hills, they drew their own meanings of living 
and the history now written of their souls is the story of their 
labors, their sacrifices, their generosities, their weaknesses, and 
the grinding poverty which held them captive in a coil of cease- 
less rounds of exhausting twelve-hour work shifts. 

These men moved into the raw mining camps in an undevel- 
oped territory. They were far from seats of government and far 
from the force of authority which stood behind the law. Territor- 
ial officials were often corrupted long before they reached them. 
They had no written laws, so they formed their own orders. They 
moved in a body in most instances for the mutual protection of 
all. 

The first mining camps established were desolate of women. 
They were rough dugout, cabin, and tent bunkhouse towns. 
There being no restraining influences of law, authority, or women, 
the first camps were wild, and natures often resorted to the ele- 
mental. 

They quarreled, they drank, they killed. They were men of 
high spirit, raw courage, and unparalleled generosity. There was 
among them enthusiasm for their quest, and jollity was tossed 
back and forth among them on the way. They were, on the 
whole, happy pilgrims in spite of their hard lives. 

A house now stands in the nearly deserted town . . . a house 
that is all houses. 

A porch was once built across the front of the dwelling, but it 
now reaches with rotting timbers for a new footing in the earth. 
The ancient rocking chair that was left there by its long-departed 
owner has a rain-soaked faded plush cushion. It could only bear 
a spirit weight, and it rocks with a tight wooden squeak. Nearby 
are empty lots where marks of foundations show a building has 
been moved away. Peppering the hills, and dotting the valleys, 
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are the remains of mills and smelters, while a walk of the moun- 
tain paths unfolds shaft after shaft boarded over with heavy tim- 
bers. A rope straggles from a high gallows frame, its frayed 
threads moving listlessly as a breeze fans down from the moun- 
tain. 

The Silver Dollar, Tony’s, the Oxford, still open to the steep 
incline that is main street, still keep shiny polished bars, but the 
interiors are dark and lonely. 

Year after year the pinion pines creep closer to the town, and 
green cedar, no longer plundered for its wood, grows luxuriant 
on the brow of the hill. 

Is Tintic through? Prophecy regarding the future of a mining 
camp is a tricky thing. If viewed in the light of history of boom 
camps from Tintic’s first year—1869—one would think Tintic a 
ghost town long ago. But it is not. Speak of the district folding 
up and you willi be answered by a staunch old timer, “There will 
always be a Tintic!” 

And right now it looks like it. 

Deep in Tintic’s eastern range, folded below layers of Paleozoic 
rock and covered by Eocene lava, lie Tintic’s “blind” ore bodies. 
The existence of this wealth has been suspected since 1897, but 
it has only been within the last two years that the Bear Creek 
Mining Company (subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Company 
who have this valley under lease now) sank the Burgin shaft, re- 
vealing the presence of large lead-zinc-silver bodies of commer- 
cial grade. The Burgin shaft is down 1200 feet, and the engineers 
blocked out over one hundred million dollars worth of ore—this is 
reported to be a conservative figure. 

The Fitch family are, of course, holders and developers in this 
area. But recently, Charley Steen, Utah's uranium millionaire, 
has also entered the Tintic mining field, and with his geologists 


is working the east area. 


It is now admitted by reliable mining men to be entirely pos- 
sible the opening of the east range will presage discoveries that 
dollar for dollar will outdistance all previous Tintic production. 
That, in the light of Tintic’s past, is big in anybody's language. 

Cecil Fitch, Sr., experienced through the years and employing 
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many geologists, is yet a man who knows full well that a mine 
carries secrets within its heart. Surveying a new eighty foot vein 
found in an unlikely place recently, he remarked, “Forget your 
theories, block it out.” 

There is also talk of completing Uncle Jesse Knight's Tintic 
Tunnel. Who knows what will be discovered beneath the deep 
waters . . . the eastern range has now been proved to carry un- 
touched bodies. 

King Solomon said it first: “Gold is where you find it.” 
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